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MUSIC & DRAMA 


AVAILABLE NOW 


ORDER ONCE 


— 


"ACROBATIC SANDAL 
Sueded Elk (Black, fawn, white) 
All sizes—$!.00 


TAP TIES 
Patent leather or 
white kid including 
taps 

Child sizes . $3. 
Miss sizes . $3. 
Girl sizes 3'/2-9..... $4.00 


ACROBALLET PUMP 


THE FINEST TEACHING 
DESERVES 


THE FINEST FOOTWEAR! 


The artist cannot do his best work hampered by lack 
of proper materials. No dance teacher, however quali- 
fied can achieve results without perfect fitting, truly 
well-constructed dance shoes. Proof of their merit; 
they are carried at all the finer stores. Order 


STUDIO CLUB dance shoes at once. 


* 


ORDERS FILLED WITHIN 48 HOURS 


OR YOU WILL BE ADVISED AT ONCE. 


Black or white glove kid. 
All sizes—$2.00 


PLEATED TOE BALLET 
Black or white glove kid. 
All sizes—$3.00 


Write for catalogue Foot Chart and price list. 
Teachers—inquire about our regular teachers 
discount and special agency discount, write 
on your letterhead. These shoes are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 


\ 
P.O. BOX 449 

COLUMBUS 16, OHIO,” 


Black or white glove 
kid. All sizes—$2.50 
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MAX GORDON PRESENTS A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


PARK AVENUE 


with LEONORA CORBETT * ARTHUR MARGETSON 


Book By NUNNALLY JOHNSON ano GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
Lyrics BY IRA GERSHWIN o music say ARTHUR SCHWARTZ 
DANCES AND MUSICAL NUMBERS BY HELEN TAMIRIS 
SETTINGS AND LIGHTING BY DONALD OENSLAGER 
GOWNS (EXCEPT MISS CORBETT’S) DESIGNED BY IINA LESER 


ND 


Featuring FABRICS by DAZIAN'S 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


The World’s Largest and Oldest Theatrical Fabric Organization 


142 WEST TREET - NEW 18, Ne Y. 
_ STOCK BRANCHES: BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES « ST. LOUIS 
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HEN RY LE TANG— 


CARLOS PETERSON— 


-eographer and character routines. 


CYNTHIA ADAMS— 


Adults. 


bape! classes daily. 


“phone or write tow. 


OR AND 
NEW 


Dance Creator and instructor for many of our 
leading stars ... specializing in original tap routines,. 
created and stylized to fi t the individual’ dancer.. 


‘World's fastest spinner — Ballet Master, chor- 


Specializing in Beginners — Children and 


Private lessons by appointment — tap and 


Information duis teachers course available on request, 


? 


YORK 1 ° 


n..Y. 
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‘LOUIS H. CHALIF 
@ FRANCES L. CHALIF AMOS L. CHALIF 
LEON VARKAS | PACO CANSINO 
EDWARD SINCLAIR JEANNE PETERSON 
Registered with New York State University 
Est. 41 yrs. Intensive Professional and 
Teachers’ Courses — Winter & Summer — 
Diploma Awarded. 


Talented Children, Daily Class. 


Chalif School of Dance Steinway Hall 504-508 


DANCES 


by Louis H. Chalif 


Teachable and Useful 
5 Text Books 
3 Folk Dance Books 


SNOWFLAKES 


Complete Ballet, 18 minutes 
Music and Description 
Special — $7.50 


instructive 


Intensive Professional Course for Stage Careers, EDDIE SINCLAIR 
Special Acrobatic Classes and Private Lessons by Fred Fredeline 
113 W. 57th St. 


Mail Order Catalogue upon request 


New York 19, N. Y. 


DANCE, published monthly by The Rudor Publishing Company, 520 W. 


President; Jacob Landau, Secretary. 


tion prices: United States and possessions, 1 vear $3, two years $5; 


34 St... New York 1, 
Reentered as second-class matter February, 1946, at the Post Office New York, N. 
by the Rudor Publishing Co. All rights reserved. Contents of the magazine may not be reproduced in whole or in part pe permission. Printed in U. S. A. 
Pan-American and Canada, 1 vear £3.50, 
copies 25 cents. Two weeks notices is required for a change of address or for a new subscription. 


Rudolf “or agg Presidem and Treasurer; 


two vears $6; 
List address exactly as it appeared on wrapper of last magazine received 


BOOKSHELF 


he Making of a Dancer by Arnold 
L. Haskell (A. & C. Black Ltd., Lon- 
don) is an almost literal printing 
of a series of lectures given by Mr. Has- 


kell under the auspices of the Royal: 


Academy of Dancing which sponsored a 
wide provincial. tour. The style employed 
is more suitable to vocal delivery than 
to reading, but Mr. Haskell drives home 
some good points. 

‘The seven papers cover a general re- 
view of the ballet and the making of 
dancers; considerations of ballet’s com- 
ponent parts, music, drama, decor. and 


choreography :-tind the Ballet Club move- 


ment in Britain. The last section is de- 
voted to a collection of. questions. mostly 
from audiences new to ballet. and the 
lecturer's replies. M. C. 


The Fundamentals oj the Classic Dance 
by Agrippina Vaganova (translated and 
edited by Anatole Chujoy. Kamin Dance 
Publishers, New-York. $3.50) is a 
printed notebook for those teachers and 
students who wish to review the basi¢ 
steps of ballet. The book is of most value 
to beginners. 
has already mastered such fundamentals, 
it is hardly enlightening. and for the den- 
eral reader its technicalities are merely 
confusing. The usual unintelligible set 
of sketches for positions is replaced by 
clear and authoritative drawings. though 
artistically they are the work of an ama- 
teur. GRACE MILLER 


The Brocaded Sari by Ishvani (John 
Day Company. New York, $2.75) is an 
embroidered tale of childhood in India. 
Ishvani, a dancer who has toured widely 
through Europe, treats India with a light 
touch that is more fitting in a Hollywood 
travelogue than in the autobiography of 
an Indian who has lived in contact with 
the vast ills and problems of her country. 
There is little reference to Ishvani’s youth- 
ful attempts to become a dancer. but a 
great deal of space is devoted to the per- 
sonal tribulations of a well-to-do Indian 
girl and her rebellion against the social 
regulations of her country. ie 
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From coast to coast this Spring, Dance 
Schools will stage brilliant and beauti- 
ful recitals. As in the past, dance 
teachers will look to Maharam for cos- 
tume materials to give their recitals 
that professional touch. 


Our pattern maker and designer 
have created seven "all-purpose" 
Foundation Patterns that enable 
you to execute almost any cos- 
tume from any design obtained 
through our Personalized Design 
Service. 


A set of Foundation Patterns allows you 
to successfully combine different parts 
of each pattern to make the type of 
costume you desire. 


All Foundation Patterns illustrated are 
available in sizes from 6 to |4 at 25c 
each. Complete instructions in each 
envelope. 


* 


Our designer, Miss Jean Palmer, will 
make hand colored, personalized 
sketches from the theme of the num- 
ber or type of costume wanted. These 
are individualized, exclusive designs at 
25c each. 


_ When ordering sketches and pat- 
terns, please enclose check or 
money order. Add 10c for mail- 
ing and handling. 


“The House of Service” 


NEW YORK — 130 West 46th St. 
CHICAGO — 6 East Lake St. 

LOS ANGELES— 1113 So. Los Angeles St. 
ST. LOUIS — 927 Century Bldg. 
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institution holding a ‘unique place . . . known 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation - Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


* 


throughout the world for ‘the taste, beauty and per- 
fection of its. stage shows | featuring the renowned 
dancing of the ‘celebrated Rockettes, brilliant 
Corps de Ballet and distinguished guest artists of 
the dance world.. -Symphony Orchestra...and 


"presentation of outstanding motion pictures. 


. CLASSES NOW FORMING 
FOR 1947 SEASON 


Distinguished Faculty for TAP - BALLET 
TOE - MUSICAL COMEDY - CHARACTER 
ACROBATICS - LIMBERING - SPANISH 
e@ Classes (individual instruction) are conducted 
daily for Beginners, Intermediate, Advanced, 
and Professional students 
e Special classes for children conducted on 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
e Evening Classes for business people. 


MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 
For descriptive literature write or phone 


STANLY 


SCHOOL 


1658 Broadway at SIst 19, N. Y. @ CO 


READERS WRITE 


Sirs: 

Recently there have appeared in your 
magazine several articles which would 
lead one to think that there are people 
who are determined to do away with 
classic ballet. 


It is disgruntling, and indeed a sad 
state of affairs if Maurice Stoller (What 
of the Librettist?, November issue) and 
certain dance critics find that such beau- 
tiful ballets as Giselle and Les Sylphides 
are merely romantic claptrap! I feel sure 
that they are quite mistaken in their as- 
sumption that the majority of people feel 
that same way in regard to such accepted 
and traditional masterpieces. 


It is true perhaps, that “a new broom 
sweeps clean,” but one does not discard 
one’s treasured possessions in favor of 
novelties that are often merely something 
new and frequently of little intrinsic 


value. 


It is terribly difficult for the average 
ballet lover to understand the value of 
this new and strange attitude of some of 
the critics and writers. Why must the 
old that is good be repudiated? Is it not 
possible to retain the well-loved classic 
ballets, holding them in esteem, and as- 
suring them of their rightful place in 
ballet repertoire? 


S. M. Fintay 
New York, N. Y. 


Sirs: | 

It was with considerable annoyance 
that I read Philip K. Scheuer’s article 
on Milada Mladova (November issue) 
in which he mentions her “wrong foot” 
start due to acrobatic training. Either 
Miss Mladova misinformed him or she 
took tumbling, because correct acrobatic 
dance training would never cause ugly 
legs. Quite the opposite. 


How could acrobatics harm the legs? 
In true acrobatic dancing, the toes are 
pointed, the knees straight and each trick 
is started with a plié for elevation. 

Doesn’t Mr. Scheuer recall that several 
of the great ballerinas of the past were 
also acrobatic trained, or at least in- 
clined? Also, some modern ballets would 
be pretty impossible to do without some 
knowledge of acrobatic. 


J. O. CaTaNta 
Glendale, L. I. 
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A NEW YEAR IN 
THE SAME OLD WORLD 


| age a great deal upon what part 
of the globe one inhabits, this new year 

is being ushered in with mixed feelings 
and mixed hopes. The poor people of the war- 
ridden countries of Europe and Asia, judging 
from the letters I receive, enter the new year 
hungry and despondent. I sympathize with 
them and try to be of help, to the best of my 
own and this magazine’s ability. . 

The strain of the war has left us all in an unsettled frame of 
mind, and unsettled conditions have been predominant everywhere. 
Yet as 1947 sets in, there are signs that ill feelings will be tempered 
and that we will realize more and more, if we heed the lesson of 
the past, that we must search for closer understanding and friendlier 
relations among men. There is nothing new in this old universe. The 
universe and nature are still as magnificent as they always were. 
The basic laws of nature are the same today as they were thousands 
of years ago. Science has speeded our actions, but time is still our 
master. What does it matter at what rate we reach a certain point, 
when our very existence is conditioned by nature and a short span 
of time? What is important is the method we use in spending the 
short period of time we are permitted to live on this earth. If all 
of us would approach the new year with the idea of making this 
world a place in which we might all be happy, we would have some- 
thing new and worthwhile, something every human has been seeking 
for untold centuries. 

Next to that divine force, the creator of the universe, the greatest 
marvel of creation is the human mind. Throughout the centuries, 
it has planned for the advancement of society, but it has also plotted 
for its destruction. Let us apply this supreme gift of ours to the 
building of a happy fuman family. Let us eliminate selfish, greedy 
thoughts and substitute creative kindness in their place. 

We in the United States must inaugurate this new way of think- 
ing, for we live in a land possessing an abundance of natural re- 
sources and the greatest manufacturing facilities of the earth. Let 
us preserve this heritage by understanding and working with each 
other. It is necessary for the powerful and rich to distribute their 
profits among the people and to keep up the standards of a good 
living wage. It is necessary for the worker to keep industry going 
by honest work. If we destroy industry, we destroy the chances of 
a good living standard for ourselves and withhold our ability to help 
the starving people throughout the world. We can do our share of 
building a happy human family by offering a good day’s work. Do not 
hate the man who runs a business—he too puts in a full day’s work 
and contributes as much toward better living standards as others 
workers. When he uses the money he accumulates to build factories 
and expand production, he is keeping people employed, and busy 
people are happy people. The man who does not employ his capital 
for productive means, and who does not work is no credit to society 
and contributes nothing toward our better life. On the other hand 
a worker who loafs and spends his time hating his boss and spread- 
ing the gospel of hatred among his fellow men, is no better than 
a wealthy loafer. 

There is no end of opportunity in this great country of ours for 
any man willing to do a good job, and there is joy in life for the 
man with a kind spirit. Let us all work together and plan for more 
kindness the world over. Happy days and good health to everyone 


in 1947. 
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7 The fabulous genius 
prose sketches and 
extraordinary 
photographs 
| 
q PAUL 
MAGRIEK 
sesseteee @ Brilliant sketches by 
: CARL VAN VECHTEN, ED- 
WIN DENBY, ROBERT ED- 
MOND JONES, STARK 
: | | | YOUNG, H. T. PARKER, and 
) MARSDEN HARTLEY ... and 
fi LT over 65 photographs, some 
— of which are rare and have 


never been published be- 
fore, bring to life the elu- 
sive genius of the greatest 
( dancer of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The first of a series of 
six books on the dance. A 
Ballet Society Book. $3.00 
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THE 


choreographers contribute 
tap and toework to 
new Broadway musicals 


by WALTER TERRY 


ve 


JANUARY, 


Jerome Robbins, of “Fancy Free,” “On the Town,” and "Billion Dollar Baby” 
fame, surveys an audition scene of his forthcoming production. ‘Look Ma, I'm 
Dancing,” the musical comedy story of a ballet troupe tour. This ballet play 
by Robbins, with sets by Oliver Smith, will arrive on Broadway early this year. 


HEN on home territory, the choreographer is able to have 
pretty much his own way, for the ballet company or the 
modern dance group provides him with the materials 
necessary to the realization of his choreographic idea. Of course. 
he may be urged by the direction to create a certain style ballet or 
perhaps he may be called upon to give dance substance to someone 
else's libretto. Generally speaking. however. the choreographer 
for a dance organization can pursue his own course of action. 
When the choreographer turns his attention to Broadway he 
becomes something of a hireling. told what to do and, sometimes. 
how to do it. A few of the topflight choreographers are in a posi- 
tion to issue demands relative to music, to “spot” in the show and 
to the type of ballet they desire to compose, but even they are 
governed by book, by the style of the composer and by the require- 
ments of a show as a whole. 


One need only glance back upon the Broadway productions 
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Left: Dance director Robert Sidney, who has since 
departed for Hollywood, is snapped at a rehearsal 
of “Toplitzky of Notre Dame," which was given its 
premiere on Broadway in December. Far left: One 
of Sidney's finished dance numbers from the show. 

Performance Photo: Richard Tucker 


Far left: Helen Tamiris, choreographer of “Show 
Boat" and “Annie Get Your Gun," peruses a script 
of her latest endeavor, "Park Avenue.’ Left: Her 
Land of Opportunitee rumba, with Raymond Walburn 
and Arthur Margetson involved in the proceedings. 

Performance Photo: Bob Golby 


Left: Choreographer Charlies Weidman supervises 4 
rehearsal of “If the Shoe Fits,” recently at the 
Century Theatre. Far left: A performance shot of 
the show, a satire on the Cinderella theme, catches 
Barbara Perry in the Night After Night sequence. 


Performance Photo: Bob Golby 
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whield tans featured the dances of distinguished choreographers 
(as distinct from dance directors) and to look at the list of forth- 
coming presentations featuring ballet interludes to realize that 
the creative activities of the choreographer are decidedly circum- 
scribed by the demands of a given show. Show titles, such as 
Bloomer Girl, Up in Central Park, Street Scene, and Sweethearts, 
in themselves indicate those factors of theme, period and style 
which must govern the choreographer. 

But if the Broadway show fetters the free action of the chore- 
ographer, it does challenge his skill and develop his resourcefulness. 
Not only does the Broadway show assignment lead him to work on 
a theme he probably would not have selected of his own creative 
will, but it also requires that he surmount various obstacles in 
order to make the most of his dance moments. The obstacles, in 
the case of Park Avenue, are physical, for Helen Tamiris has had 
to maneuver her dancers in and about pieces of furniture. These 
do not constitute the sort of dance “props” a choreographer would 
normally choose, but Tamiris has made them, in most/@jgtances, 
serve the dancing. If the results are craftsmanlike ragfer than 
artistically distinguished, one can point out that the show asked 
very fittle (and probably wanted very little) of the choreographer. 

A production like Look Ma, I’m Dancing, on the other hand, 
will unquestionably allow the choreographer freer rein, and it is 
probable that Jerome Robbins will have an even more important 
position in this work than in On the Town or Billion Dollar Baby 
which were choreographically generous when compared with the 
average musical comedy. 

Between Park Avenue and a production like Look Ma, I’m Dane- 
ing lies a vast range of choreographic possibilities, and contact 
with various parts of this range is of benefit to the choreographer 
borrowed from the world of ballet or concert dance. The dancer. 
as I indicated in a previous article, usually suffers from association 
with a Broadway show, for he is forced to go through the same 
routines night after night, never challenged nor stimulated by 
new roles, as in a ballet company, and often tempted to sink intu 
a rut. The choreographer. with each new show, is faced with. 
new problems, new demands, new themes, and his ventures into 
fresh fields of action are certain to have reflection in works, pro- 
duced at a later date for dance organizations. If he brings some- 
thing of the richness and the skill of ballet and concert dance to 
Broadway, Broadway in return gives him new material, new 
approaches and fresh experience to take back to his home territory. 
The choreographer, then, may be restricted by the demands of his 
Broadway assignment, but those very restrictions challenge his 
ingenuity, and with the coming of each new assignment, fresh 
choreographic possibilities are made manifest. 

Now that the days of the “dream” ballets in musicals are prac- 
tically over, the choreographers having exhausted their somnam- 
bulary possibilities, it is likely that Broadway will provide the 
choreographer with fresh opportunities for the disclosure of his 
skills. A glance at the roster of new Broadway musicals, in- 
dicates that subject range will be broad and that choreographers 
from ballet, modern dance, tap and other forms will be on hand 
to accomplish the various tasks. Charles Weidman came back on 
Broadway with his dances for // the Shoe Fits, and new “moderns” 
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are augmenting the modern dance ranks on Broadway in the 
persons of Valerie Bettis (Beggar's Holiday) and Anna Sokolow 
(Street Scene). Ballet’s Jerome Robbins will find a cohort in Ballet 
Theatre’s Michael Kidd, busy with the dances for Finian’s Rainbow. 
Theodore Adolphus has done the dances for Sweethearts, and 
Felicia Sorel for 1n Gay New Orleans, while Agnes de Mille is 
choreographing Brigadoon and next season’s Allegro, and Russell 
Markert is staging Confetti. 

The list is longer, but those cited constitute a clue to the scope 
of dance action Broadway desires and to the array of choreographic 
talent assembled for the occasions. In spite of predictions from 
some quarters that ballet and modern dance in the Broadway 
show is doomed, the listed collaborations point to the contrary. 
Broadway is still eager to employ the gifts and exploit the possi- 
bilities of major choreographers, and the results should be better 
dancing for Broadway and, ultimately, richer choreography for 
the dance field itself. 


Rehearsal Photos: Otto F. Hess 


Left: Choreographer Theodore Adolphus watches one of his rehearsals for 
“Sweethearts,” Victor Herbert operetta which features dancer Paul Haakon. 


Bslow left: Choreographer and dancer Valerie Bettis carefully rehearses a 
number for “Beggar's Holiday," a recent entry on the Broadway scene. 


Below right: Anna Sokolow is photographed while she directs one of the dance 
rehearsals of the musical version of "Street Scene,’ scheduled for January. 


Opposite page: Michael Kidd rehearses dancers for ‘Finian’s Rainbow,” an- 
nounced for a New York premiere this month. Jo Mielziner has done the sets. 
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FJ June Allyson and 
Ray McDonald do light 
stepping through a 
heavy downpour 
in MGM's musical 
Till the Clouds Roll By 
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1947 


Reading bottom left to upper right: Togged out in rubber raincoats and overshoes, Miss 
Allyson and Mr. McDonald manage to keep skipping and smiling during the cloudburst. 


IN THE KAIN 


iss ALLYSON, of the movies, and Mr. McDonald, currently of 
Broadway's Park Avenue, participate in a novel dance number 

in Till the Clouds Roll By, Hollywood's latest gargantuan song- 
and-dance production. The sequence, reprise song of the film, was 
staged with the dancers attired in rainproof regalia. As the dance 
continues, the showers gradually increase to a storm, but Miss Allyson 
and Mr. McDonald seem unperturbed by MGM's man-made rain. Based 
on incidents in the life of composer Jerome Kern, Till the Clouds Roll By 


features a galaxy of stars in over twenty-four musical numbers. 
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Ronnie Oxtord directs a ballet team in tront of one of the NBC studio cameras. 


ANDREW N. MCLELLAN 


dance art a more promising or challenging 

and, at the same time, more intimate and 
personalized channel of expression than television. 
In its present form, however, with very few ex- 
ceptions the dance is not as ideally suited to 
television as many devotees of the art have led 
themselves to believe. There is an urgent need 
for especially designed choreography. Dance ngu- 
tines will have to be developed that will conform 
to the rigid regulations and specifications of a 
basic television dance technique. 

Television has already played host to a great 
many outstanding dancers and dance repertoires. 
Sometimes these presentations have been success- 
ful, sometimes disappointing, but, in any case, 
a large measure of consolation might be drawn 
from the fact that all have been purely experi- 
mental and instructive in nature. 

Prior to the war, the British Broadcasting Cor- 


[ene is no other medium which offers the 


Extensive use is made of lighting equipment. 
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poration telecast several dance programs from 
its studios in the Alexander Palace, London. The 
BBC program department has had remarkable 
success with the ballet. Among its many presen- 
tations were the Covent Garden production of 
Les Sylphides, the Vic Wells Ballet performance 
of Checkmate, produced by D. H. Munro, and 
the Sleeping Princess which starred Margot Fon- 
teyn of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 

According to the experience gained at BBC. 
dancing in all its forms has proved to be good 
television material. Cafe Cosmopolitan, one of 
the first cabaret programs to be telecast, was 
produced in London in 1937, 

In America, the dance has been given a fair 


dance must develop a new a if it is to cope with 
the possibilities offered by a large 


y undeveloped medium 
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Markova and Dolin strike a pose before the video camera. The restricted floor space measures approximately twenty feet by ten. 
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Kathryn Lee, of the recent Ballet for America, pirouettes 
in @ telecast which was choreographed by Leonide Massine. 


but by no means a substantial trial on television. 
Even video's most skeptical critics have bowed to 
a few productions, but, on the strength of less 
successful attempts, they are willing to settle back 
and condemn the entire future of the art. 

At General Electric television (WRGB. Sche- 
nectady), more than fifty dance programs have 
been produced with only moderate success re- 
ported. In 1942, this station presented Ballet for 
Americans, the first complete ballet to be adapted 
for television in this country, followed by The 
Balletomaniac’s Dream in 1943. 

At CBS Television (WCBW, New York), the 
dance is being steadily encouraged, Under the 
supervision of dance director Paul Belanger, 
WCBW has scored with the repeat performance 
of Mississippi, a program in the Choreotones 
series which starred Bambi Lynn, Robert Pagent, 


Chorus girls from London's Windmill Theatre rehearse in 
front of three television cameras at the Alexandra Palace. 


and Talley Beatty. Jane Dupuy, editor of the 
Televiser, said in her review of the program. 
“The repeat performance of Mississippi, a dance 
drama based on Jerome Kern’s Show Boat, is an 
indication of how television will become the new 
stage for ballet. The combination of special 
choreography, cameragraphed for the _ teleset 
screen, the play of performers dancing in the 
new medium, and the bold use of the studio cam- 
eras to catch, hold and follow the dancers adds 
up to a new public entertainment art.” 

In cooperation with the School of American 
Ballet, CBS Television has presented a video 
dance adaption of Gershwin’s tone poem, An 
American in Paris. Performing artists included 
John Kriza, Marie-Jeanne, Beatrice Tompkins. 
Jose Martinez, Tommy Gomez, Fred Danieli, 
Georgia Hiden, Frank Moncion, and Yvonne 
Patterson. 

WCBW has televised Jane Deering and Harold 
Lang, the ballet team of the Broadway musical 
Three To Make Ready, in a modern dress version 
of the classic Specter of the Rose. It has presented 
a program entitled Fantasy in Space, featuring 
Valerie Bettis and company. Choreographed to 
jive tunes, the program was a fantasy variation 
on the children’s game of hide-and-seek. Novel 
effects were achieved by full use of the video dis- 
solve mechanism in superimpositions. 

Dance activities at NBC Television (WNBT. 
New York) have been extensive. Such personali- 
ties as Anton Dolin, Alicia Markova, Rosario and 
Antonio, Pilar Lopez, Renee De Marco and 
Kathryn Lee have all performed before the 
NBC cameras. 

The most suitable dances for television are 
those that require both a minimum of floor space 
and vertical movement, such as tossing a partner 
into the air. For these reasons, Oriental. tap and 
rumba routines are ideally suited to the medium. 
The dances of the far East have been successfully 
televised since most of the rhythm is expressed hy 
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Left: A ballet sequence is telecast. Center: A fast ballroom dance for video. Right: Pilar Lopez and partner in a dance 
scene over NBC's television station WNBT. Costumes greatly add to the visual interest of a television dance program. 


the hands and arms, permitting closeup camera 
shots. Acrobatic numbers are also excellent video 
material because they are usually somewhat spec- 
tacular and can be executed in a restricted floor 
area. 

Ballroom dancing is probably one of the most 
difficult to televise effectively. It is extremely hard 
for the camera to follow the fast whirls and dips 
in closeups, and by resorting to too many long- 
shots a great deal of the tempo and expression ot 
the dance is lost. Nevertheless, the movement and 
rhythm of the ballroom dance is slated for top 
billing on television. All that is required is greater 
flexibility of camera operation and a suitably 
planned choreography. 

Many ballets have been favorably televised and 
many have not. Potentially, the ballet possesses 
transcendant possibilities for the television pro- 
ducer and director. The rebirth and the public 
appreciation of the ballet art may come about 
through television. 

The need for an especially designed choreo- 
graphy is just as important for the ballet as it is 
for all other types of dancing. It should be planned 
for close-group action, with the theme interest in 
the ballet sustained by the principle dancer. Long- 
shots should be held to a minimum and only used 
when an over-all picture is required. 

In his book, Television — Programming and 
Production, Richard W. Hubbell says, “One of 
the most successful examples of television I have 
seen—as well as the only really interesting telecast 
of dancing — used a subjective camera. After 
starting with an objective approach, the camera 
moved right into the dancing group and stayed 
with them, giving the audience the feeling that it 
was taking part in the ballet. Ballet has been de- 
scribed by the critic Irving Deakin as the 
‘idealization of human movement,’ its beauty. 
grace, and seemingly easy movement defying 
gravity. It is something which, like expert diving. 
most of us would subconsciously like to be able to 
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do. and we experience a vicarious pleasure in 
watching it. The subjective use of the camera in 
television seems logical. It can take the viewer out 
of his chair and can make it possible for him to 
participate in the dance. in effect giving him wings 
and -~ vicariously — the ability to perform as a 
great artist.” 

Costumes greatly add to the visual interest of a 
television program. The picturesque costumes 
worn for all types of specialty dances have tre- 
mendous video appeal. The colorful Oriental and 
Spanish costumes, the Hawaiian grass skirt, 
native dress and brief shorts and blouses lend 
grace and beauty to the dance and emphasize the 
flavor of the musical accompaniment. 

Lighting and stage sets are vital factors in any 
television program, but lighting is even more im- 
portant for\highlighting dancers. To achieve the 
most satisfactory modeling and_ silhouetting 
effects, the lighting crew must be rehearsed and 
cued for every dance routine. Stage sets for televi- 
sion dance need not be extensive and usually can 
be confined to a stylized background, preferably 
with converging floor lines. 

Experience has taught that in adapting the 
dance to a video medium. primary consideration 
should be given to the confined performance area 
and restricted vertical and horizontal movements. 
Until the day when television studios are com- 
parable to the motion picture sound stages and 
the television camera is as mobile and versatile as 
its Hollywood counterpart, the solo artists may 
not have more than ten square feet of floor space 
in which to perform, and a chorus will have very 
little more. This handicap, while not too serious, 
has long prevented the dance from experiencing 
its fullest use in video programming. 

In the meantime the dance will find its greatest 
challenge in the limited field of the television 
camera, and the television director will meet his 
challenge in developing an acceptable television 
dance technique. 
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| technique and timing play | 
| vital role in developing | 
famed duo’s coordination 


by BERNARD SOBEL ; 


wo souls with but a single ballet step—that 
Ts the ideal of artistic unity symbolized by 

Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin. But just 
how these two artists achieve their noteworthy 
co-ordination is something of a mystery, a mystery 
that fascinates balletomanes and challenges even 
the famous duo. Nevertheless here, perhaps for the 
first time, they frankly analyse their relation to the 
ballet and discuss how this relationship affects them 
in the preparation and deyelopment of their 
divertissements. 

Dolin’s ideas come steadily, a voicing of theories 
which he has held for many years and which he 
exemplifies with apt illustration and occasional 
anecdote. “The first thing,” he says, “that we try to 
find is a ballet with a story, either sentimental or 
tragic. A good story means a good divertissement. 
Giselle, for instance. is a corny tale of a girl be- 
trayed by her lover, but it supplies the background 
for a good ballet. What we would like. particu- 
larly, is an American story that would make a 
fine ballet. 

“In spite of our eagerness. however,” continued 
Dolin, “to find a good American story, we are not 
interested in educational works. for we are not 
trying to educate the public. We do want the public 
to know, though, that ballet is a separate form of 
expression. It is not musical comedy, operetta or , 
vaudeville. It must adhere to tradition and must be 
presented on a grand scale. 

“Ballet choreography.” Dolin went on to explain. 
‘is not a matter of invented steps, but the choice of 
steps. The same steps. for instance, can be done 
with completely different characterizations. There 
is a wide difference in playing a piece by Noel 
Coward and another by Oscar Wilde. Both are 
comedies, but their nuances of expression should 
rae be stated in different ways. If you are playing 
Giselle, which is tragic. you walk differently from 
| the way you do in Bluebeard, which is comedy.” 

The involved subject as to how the two artists 

collaborate, Dolin summarized in two sentences. 

“Markova and I discuss our ballets together. We 

- have the same ideas and see very much eye to eye.” 
* And the truth of this statement becomes self- 
evident when the dancers talk together. Both have 
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a captivating enthusiasm. They become excited 
over their reciprocal opinions, They ask and an- 
swer as if they were just discovering each other. 
One waits, tense and silent, while the other explains 
or expatiates. There is a deep mutual respect. The 
concordance is gracious and winning. 

“Markova and I,” continued Dolin, “seldom dis- 
cuss the actual characters of the ballet. We work 
them out individually, entirely on our own. Alicia 
will study a role for weeks, but I can do nothing 
until I get into costume and makeup. She lives 
every moment of the character from the first re- 


hearsal to the completed performance. | can't 
rehearse. I have to give a peformance two or three 
times before I can complete a role. Only then am | 
able to find what is right or wrong. Bluebeard had 
a tremendous base on which to build a role, yet | 
had to do a dozen out-of-town performances to de- 
velop it into the character it became in New York.” 

Markova can be best described by that old- 
fashioned term, “child of nature.” She seems naive. 
unworldly and ingenuous. At one moment. she is 
serious and the next smiling, altogether dazzled by 
some reference to color, costume or dance pattern. 


The dancers read a congratulatory note in a dressing room at the Metropolitan Opera House after performing in “Giselle.” 
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V. R. Deane 


Left: Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin had the leading roles in “Camille,” a ballet premiered by the Original Ballet Russe 
last fall. Right: Between ballets, the two stars enjoy the Florida sunshine as they relax in this informal picture. 


Every aspect of her speech, art and temperament 
is characterized by vibrancy. When she discusses 
her work, she shows the research specialisf’s excite- 
ment in striving to plumb the intricacies of her 
acomplishments and objectives. ; 

“My first concern,” she states, “in considering 
a new ballet is the role that I’m to portray. If the 
character appeals to me, I want to do the ballet. 
From then on, I want to know all about that char- 
acter, her human and spiritual possibilities, her 
value as a dance role, her function in the story, 
and everything that contributes to her growth. 

“My next concern is the music. If we use a manu- 
script composition, I must know every note of it, 
because I want to understand exactly what is hap- 
pening every moment in the orchestra pit. If the 
ballet is recorded, I buy the record and study it 
thoroughly, for I prefer to know the music before 
I talk with the choreographer. 

“Before we receive the ballet, however,’ Markova 
continues, “the choreographer studies it. He sup- 
plies the pattern according to his own individual 
procedure. One choreographer will arrive with the 
pattern all set and every detail worked out. Massine 
belongs to this type. Another will have the pattern 
partly worked out and will adjust and complete it 
while working with the dancers. Balanchine belongs 
to this type. His idea seems to develop as we gu 
along.” 

After the choreography has been planned, Mar- 
kova gives her.attention to costume. She is fond 
of color, but gets little chance to wear it. her cos- 
tumes being white usually or a pale pink. Off stage 
she wears black. Whenever possible she likes to 
sit in on the designing of her costumes. “I can 
then point out to the choreographer,” she explains. 
“what I can do and what I can’t do. His work 
should coordinate with the designer’s.” 

Makeup is Markova’s last consideration. “It is 
something,” she declares, “I cannot work on until 
the character. costume. decor and lighting are de- 


termined. Even then it is a last minute matter be- 
cause | find that my own color changes with condi- 
tions. When I get in the dressing room, I study my- 
self and then repress or intensify in order to obtain 
the facial expression I desire. So I never say, ‘This 
is the makeup for this particular ballet. It stays.’ 
On the contrary, | use new mixtures at every per- 
formance.” 

Arduous, though fascinating, is Markova’s use of 
research. “When I’m going to do a new role,” she 
said, “I study books, pictures and lithographs. This 
means that I inspect with the greatest care the 
costumes worn, the facial structure and physical 


posture of the dancers, the coiffure and other de- 


tails concerned with the character represented. 

“When Dolin and I are working, the personal 
feeling goes out as far as I’m concerned. To me 
he becomes Albrecht or Armand, the character in 
the ballet. Dolin, the individual, completely dis- 
appears. I create the role separately, then he steps 
into the scene. Everything is arranged as to what 
each one of us is going to do. When I’m studying 
I know just where he is going to meet me. 

“But he lets me take care of myself. He never 
seems to interfere with me. I bring in my part. 
He brings in his part and at rehearsals both our 
parts merge. Nine times out of ten they turn out 
right as planned. Sometimes, of course, when he 
feels that I’m not doing what’s right, he will criti- 
cize me, feeling that the work I’m doing isn’t strong 
enough or that I’m overdoing it. He tells me the 
reason why. Maybe I agree with him and maybe I 
don’t. Or perhaps I’m just very stubborn. I can 
be, at times. Similarly, I'll tell him, sometimes, 
what I think about his work. The more we rehearse, 
the more we get perfect timing. That is perhaps 
the secret of our work together, the timing.” 

So at last the mystery is unravelled. Technique 
is vital. The music is important. Decor and cos- 
tume register. But the success of this celebrated 
hallet collaboration depends primarily on timing. 
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Ann Miller of the movies has rhythm, 
plus a thorough training in ballet 


Ann Miller does a lively dance in her latest movie, Columbia's “Thrill of Brazil.” 


by PHILIP K. SCHEUER 


NN Muiver, the movie star, was talking 
A frankly about dancing. “Now, take me,” she 

said. “I’m a hoofer. Since | was seven, I've 
danced my fool head off. 

“Ballet? I never quite got a kick out of it. | 
guess because there’s too much Southerner in me-- 
always full of rhythm. 

“I did study ballet as a background. You can't 
be a good tap dancer unless you've had a certain 
amount of ballet. But I’ve never known a good 
ballet dancer to be good at taps. He’s been taught 
a different muscular control, rigidity, and his feet 
go out like a duck’s. If he tries to be expert at 
both, he’s likely to be half-baked at both. 

“The would-be tap dancer should study ballet 
just enough to understand it, for it is the technical 
foundation of all dancing. Tap is more primitive, 
intuitive—just rhythm. Ballroom dancing isn't 
ballet, either, although a lot of people think it is. 
Fred Astaire has done the most to bring all three 
kinds together. He started it. But when he tries— 
as he did once—to do ballet, he’s just about the 
world’s worst. 

“Gene Kelly has lifted tap dancing one step 
higher. In actual execution he may not be as good 
as Astaire, but he has taken the principles of chore- 
ography and adapted them, making a story out of 
each routine as he did with the mouse in Anchors 
Aweigh and with a split screen in Cover Girl. 
Gene is really a four-in-one combination of pro- 
ducer, director, actor and dancer—and that’s hard 
to beat.” 

Kelly, Astaire, Eleanor Powell—these, she said, 
were the three top exponents of fine dancing. Noth- 
ing, tactfully, about Ann Miller, who can’t be too 
far behind. In ballet she admires Danilova (“tech- 
nically grand”) and Baronova (“as a personal- 
ity”). 

Ann’s future, she admitted, is “a big fat ques- 
tion mark.” She was married last St. Valentine's 
Day to a man who was, and is, definitely opposed 
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to her professional careet. Her studio, Columbia. 
muttered darkly about a suspension if she went 
through with the wedding. When she did anyway. 
she says, the studio demoted her from the first to 
the second lead in Thrill of Brazil and contrarily 
shot the picture in black and white instead of 
color, as planned. Later they relented sufficiently 
to assure her she might return any time she wished. 

“I’ve always wanted a career,” she mused, 
‘“__but marriage is sensational, too. My husband 
is very demanding. When he gets home at six 
he wants me here. But when I work at the studio 
I don’t arrive till eight—and then I’m hot and 
dirty and covered with body makeup, and I can’t 
go places and do things at night because I have 
to be up again at six. 

“I’ve never been married before. But plenty 
of girls who have had to face the same problem 
have found the answer. Eleanor Powell did, when 
she married Glenn Ford. She retired, and now | 
read she’s back dancing again. at the Chez Paree 
in Chicago. 

Blue-eyed, brunette Ann Miller came up the hard 
way. She was always a big girl for her age, and 
always ahead of it in whatever she was doing— 
which was, in a word, dancing. She was born in 


Houston on April 12, 1923, and at three was taking 


dancing lessons from her mother. She has been 
doing it, on and off, ever since—although Mrs. 
Miller long since left the task of teaching to 
others, and to Ann herself. “In the last analysis,” 
Ann says, “you're your own best teacher.” 


Inevitably, mamma bustled her off to Hollywood, 
where she went through the mill as a Meglin kiddie 
and a Fanchon & Marco paying protegee. 

“Then our income was cut off and there was no 
money for dancing lessons,” Ann recalled. “So | 
went out and earned a living dancing for clubs- 
the Elks. Lions. Rotary, Breakfast and women’s- 
at five or ten dollars a night. I was on'y eleven. 
but I dressed and made up like ‘an o!der girl. and 


Above: Ann Miller goes through a sprightly tap sequence 
for the cameraman on the set of her latest musical. The 
Miller legs have decorated the Hollywood scene since 1937. 


As a kid she used to hang around the stage 
door of the Metropolitan Theatre in Houston after 
school, cadging autographs from Bill Robinson and 
any other of her idols who happened to play the 
town. At home she'd don makeup and long-trained 
dresses and pretend to her mirror that she was 
Marilyn Miller: “I'd dream I was a big star in a 
Broadway show—and after that, when Ruby Keeler 
and Eleanor Powell were coming up, on the screen.” 
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nobody questioned my age.” 

A guest-night appearance at the Orpheum in 
downtown Los Angeles so impressed the house 
manager that he advanced Ann sixty-five dol’ars 
for clothes and “clean orchestrations —-with the 
result that she stayed on a week and was then signed 
by the Bal Tabarin. a San Francisco night club. 
for solo taps. There she was spotted by Benny 
Rubin. comedian and talent scout at large for RKO. 


Below: Miss Miller does a fast tap number in one of the 
song-and-dance scenes from “Thrill of Brazil.” Eugene 
Loring and Nick Castle are credited with the choreography. 


and offered a screen test. But Ann said she didn't 
believe in tests. And Rubin, calling her a pretty 
smart little cookie, agreed to sign her anyway. 
(The fact that a Columbia scout was lurking in 
the sidelines doubtless influenced this flattering de- 
cision, ) 

“I had already told the Bal Tabarin management 
I was eighteen—so I had to stick to it.” Ann relates 
now. “It was awful—like living a lie but there 
was no way out. Actually, | was fourteen.” 

She made her camera debut in Vew Faces o/ 
1937, dancing, and then had a “speaking part” 
with Ginger Rogers in Stage Door. Stardom was 
hestowed on her in Radio City Revels. and she 
has subsequently danced and or acted in nearly 
twenty productions fer RKO, Columbia. Re- 
public and Paramount. But the curious facet re- 
mains that sinuous. spider-leggy Ann Miller has 
vel to appear in a motion picture--with the pos- 
sible exception, and then only incidentally, of 
You Cant Take It With }ou—that can make a 
legitimate claim to even the evanescent immortality 
of which Hollywood is capable. Even the titles of 
her last round half-dozen flickers are as transient 
as the catch words that inspired them: Reveille with 
Beverly, What's Buzzin’ Cousin, Hey Rookie, Jam 
Session, Eadie Was a Lady, Exe Knew Her Apples, 
Carolina Blues... . 

But whoever heard of having regrets at twenty- 
three? “I’ve just danced and danced and danced.” 
Ann sums it up, “and I'm not sorry for one bit 
of it. My advice to parents who want their children 
to dance is the same as my own mother followed: 
If you think they are talented, send them to school 
when they are very young, watch them, see what 
they get out of it. And remember, no child wants 
to work. You can't force them, whether they are 
seven or seventeen. But if they have the instinct 
and a sense of rhythm—if they get in there and 
start punching anyway—vou ll know you're on 
the right track.” 
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elegant is the 


word for Ceeil 


Beaton’s costumes 


and settings 


for ballet 


and the theatre 
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BROADWAY 


EcIL BEATON appears even more at home 

amfong his lavish sets for Lady Windermere 's 

Fan than in his suite at the Plaza. His own 
luxurious designs for the revival of Oscar Wilde's 
play provide an appropriate background for the 
elegant Englishman as he acts the part of a Vic- 
torian dandy. The dual role of actor and designer 
rests easily on Mr. Beaton, who has also given time 
this season to the costumes, scenery and lighting 
of two ballets. He has done Les Patineurs for 
Ballet Theatre and Camille for the Original Ballet 
Russe to such effect that the sets drew more favor- 
able comment from the critics than did the dancing. 
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George Karaer — Pix 
Above: Beaton supervises a costume fitting for Hugh Laing 
before the premiere of Ballet Theatre's “Les Patineurs.” 
Opposite page: Reproduced are two of Beaton's luxurious 
settings for “Les Patineurs,” above, and “Camille,” below. 


Educated at Harrow and Cambridge, Mr. Bea- 
ton developed two hobbies, painting and photog- 
raphy, into professions. Known today as Britain’s 
number one photographer of royalty, society and 
stage personalities, he has designed many ballets 
and plays in England, has published books of his 
sketches, photographs and articles, and has written 
a novel entitled My Royal Past. During the war, 
he was assigned to the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation and the R. A. F., and in 1943 published 
The Far East, a book of photographs and com- 
mentary. His initial stage design was The First 
Shoot, a ballet produced in London in 1935, and 
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his most recent work was the set design for The 
Sirens, an English ballet which opened in Covent 
Garden during November. 

In designing for ballet and theatre, Beaton be- 
lieves in being a nonconformist. “The unexpected 
is always something to aim for in costumes and 
sets,” he says. “Just because something is being 
done in a certain way is precisely the reason why 
it shouldn’t be.” But fundamentally, he feels that 
scenery should conform with elementary rules of 
simplicity. contrast and color. fewer colors making 
for greater effect. 

As to the future. the versatile Mr. Beaton plans 
to try his hand at movies in British films under 
Sir Alexander Korda. He will work on the sets 
and help with the camera for several English pic- 
tures. including a number of musicals. 1G 


Above: Beaton's costume designs for John Taras’ new ballet, 
“Camille.” Center: Beaton photographs Markova as Camille. 
Below: His costume sketches for "Lady Windermere's Fan."’ 
Opposite page: Penelope Ward, as Lady Windermere, in a 
Beaton photograph in front of his own set for the play. 
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one of her takeoffs on 
at her Carnegie concert. 


Left: Iva Kitchell, the dance humorist, is pictured in 
the modern dance, "Soul in Search,” performed recently 


Dwight Godwin — Windmann 


Right: Pearl Primus, with Joe re and 


drummer, in a “primitive number from 
their recent dance recital at the YMHA. 
Gerda Peterich 


Left: Peter Hamilton, who gave his first solo concert at the Charles Weidman 
Studio Theatre during November, is snapped in the middle of an aerial leap. 


Gerda Peterich 
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by ISOLDE CHAPIN 


month of moderns: Peter Hamilton. Pearl Primus 
and Iva Kitehell: Balanchine at Ballet Society 


High School of Needle Trades on the lower West Side 

across and uptown to the YMHA is hardly more re- 
warding than circuiting Broadway. This month. extensive 
touring of small concert studios has been substituted for 
the ballet shuttle between the Metropolitan and the Broadway 
Theatre, but the greater number and variety of programs 
has not totaled to a weighty score for the moderns. Most 
ventures into the field resulted in more negative than posi- 
tive marks and remarks for the dance ledger. An expedition 
to the Charles Weidman Studio Theatre and the solo concert 
of Peter Hamilton, however. was one event with a high plus 


value. 


fe RACKING DOWN the modern dance from the Central 


Peter Hamilton 


Hamilton’s program ranged widely in mood and drama. 
With a minimum of costumes and scenery, his performance 
proved more vivid and effective than most elaborately set 
and garbed Broadway productions. The vigor of his move- 
ments and personality filled in at the*points where another 
dancer might have depended on props. His choreography 
had elements of both beauty and strength, and yet his mo- 
tions were not weak nor were they simply a display of 
muscular virtuosity, two facts which might well be called to 
the attention of ballet technicians. 


Hamilton’s boyish face and tow head might belie the 
intensity of his work were he a less Sincere and accomplished 
dancer. But his dancing of the classic Jtalian Concerto by 
Bach and of Debussy’s romantic We Are the Dreamers were 
evidence of a mature control in both formal and emotional 
expression. His grasp of rhythm and his sense of the gather- 
ing momentum of tribal dance in a number such as Oh, Ter- 
rible Drums made his work as effective, if not more so, as 
the most studied ethnologic representation of the same ma- 
terial. Equally strong as his feeling for the dramatic was 
his sense of humor, the satire on Jesse James reflecting the 
wit and imagination of all tall tales. 


The majority of dances which are accompanied by songs 
or poems lose rather than gain. Often the dancer attempts 
a literal pantomime of the words but adds nothing artistically 
To make the combination successful he must explore the 
writing in terms of his own medium. That a dramatic bal- 
ance between the two may be achieved was strikingly demon- 
strated in Hamilton’s Joe Kitchener, Boy Criminal. The 
simple incident of the murder of a cat by a boy “who never 
had nothin’ to do” was doubly flavored with desperation by 
use of both motion and voice. The dance and recitation 
of T. S. Eliot’s The Hollow Men was less convincing since 
the poem was imitated rather than used as a springboard for 
dramatic counterpoint in terms of movement. But even Mr. 
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Hamilton's failures, such as they were, were on a high level. 
pointing to the standard which he has set for himself. 


Established for the purpose of encouraging young chore- 
ographers by inexpensive production of their works, the 
Choreographers’ Workshop in its concert at the Weidman 
Studio was far less successful than Peter Hamilton in its 
selection and presentation of material. Strike, choreographed 
by Alan Banks, fell between a satire and a serious study, but 
lacked the virtues of both. Patricia Newman's choreography 
for the old fairy tale Rumpelstiltskin was a case in point of 
an inharmonious mixture of acting and dancing. Two works. 
Southern Landscape and Blues, were satisfactorily chore- 
ographed and danced by Talley Beatty with the assistance 
of Tommy Gomez and Lavinia Williams, but the choreographic 
effort which reached greatest emotional and artistic height 
was Atty van den Berg’s In Memory of a Beloved Brother. 
Danced by Lucas Hoving, with Jean Houloose, Betty Lind. 
Virginia Miller and Lavinia Nielson, the brother’s death and 
the realization of his departure were movingly portrayed. 


Ballet Society 


Ballet made its bid even during a period nominally deplete 
of entrechat and fouette. Ballet Society, an experimental 
group whose productions are to be seen only by yearly sub- 
scribers and whose purpose is the stimulus of progressive 
choreographers, musicians and artists, presented a program 
which would lead one to question its definition of progress. 
Hollywood productions are reputedly aimed at the thirteen- 
year-old mentality, but The Spellbound Child, choreography 
by George Balanchine and music by Maurice Ravel, would 
barely have fascinated an infant or two. Chairs, cups, cats 
and squirrels sang and danced, but the effect was more 
“Mother Goose” than the intended “lyric-fantasy.” The 
Society’s production of The Four Temperaments, a ballet- 
pantomime on Paul Hindemith’s theme and variations, was 
gaudily dressed and carefully danced, but the laurels for 
“modernity” rested on Kurt Seligmann’s unusual and ex- 
travagant use of color in costuming. Balanchine’s chore- 
ography failed to explore the idiom of modern music as 
clearly as, for example, Jerome Robbins has done in his less 
serious piece /nterplay. 


Pearl Primus 


While the authenticity of Pearl Primus’ native “dark 
rhythms” can hardly be. questioned and while the pounding 
of a drum is an effective theatrical device, her ethnic dances 
were more novel than artistic. The tempos and the costumes 
were colorful, but half an evening of these dances was monoto- 
nous rather than enlightening as to the ways of foreign cul- 
tures. The feeling of repetition might be overcome if the 
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dancers paid as much attention to gen- : 
eral emotional overtones as to accuracy 

of detail. The second part of Miss Primus’ | 
concert at the YMHA was devoted to 
contemporary themes. none of which was 
particularly outstanding or original. Her 
choreography for Lewis Allen’s Strange 
Fruit, although sincere in its intent to | 


Dwight Godwin’s experience as a Dancer and Actor, combined with years 
of skill and experience behind the camera, have made him one of America’s 
leading photographers of the Theatre and the Dance. 


Write for sample photographs and Professional Price List. 


Among the Many Celebrities Photographed by Dwight Godwin 


yortray the brutality of a lynching. 
Frederick Ashton imitri Romanoff Margot Fonteyn Scemecd, in € ect, an artistic capitalization 
Tod Bolender Ted Shawn Rosella Hightower on the sufferings of her race rather than 
Anton Dolin Antony Tudor Maria Karnilova a searchi at mee 
Frederic Franklin Igor Youskevitch Nora Kaye ie: he ‘ndiaas ee of them. In select 
Robert Helpmann Alicia Aionso lva Kitchell ing t - moment of hanging and in her 
Hugh Laing a Alicia Markova reflection of the horror of seeing the dead 
John Kriza Lucia Chase Mata & Hari 
man, Miss Primus utilized sensational 
Agnes De Mille elements but neglected more basic as- 

Ruth St. Denis pects of the subject. 


THE WINDMANN STUDIOS 


480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
PLaza 3-5791 


Photography for Celebrities 


Barton Mumaw 


Barton Mumaw, who presented a series 
of concerts in conjunction with a tenor 
at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. was 
more hampered than abetted by the vocal 
accompaniment. The combination lent 
a faded lilacs-and-old-lace tinge to the 
atmosphere which was accentuated by 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA BALLET PERRY — MANSFIELD 
SCHOOL 
Classes in Technique for Children and Adults SCHOOL of the THEATRE and DANCE 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado July and August 
pecia rofessiona asses 

njformation: Kathleen Harding 216 EAST 70th STREET NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Opera House 


SOUVENIR PROGRAMS AVAILABLE 


BALLET RUSSE THE MORDKIN BALLET 
de MONTE CARLO 
1939-1940... 2.00 ORIGINAL BALLET RUSSE 


| 1.50 1.50 
Rs 1.50 1941 (Canadian Tour) 2.00 


1943-1944. 1.00 BALLET THEATRE 


1944-1945... 1.50 1944-1945... 1.00 
1945-19146. 1.00 1945-1946... 1.00 


ARGENTINITA and MARIAN ANDERSON 1.50 
LA REVUE DES FOLLIES BERGERE 


Paris Edition 1923-1924... 2.00 


John Lindquist 


Barton Mumaw assumes a pose from “Rhapsody”, 
recently performed at Carnegie Chamber Hall. 


blue velvet backdrops. The trite move- 
ments of Mumaw’s Wher’er You Walk 
against a background of tenor-in-tails 
were atoned for only by the power of 
such works as War and the Man or the 
simple melancholy of his Pierrot in the 
Dead City. In these. as in his primitive 
numbers and interpretations of Bach prel- 
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udes and chorals, Mr. Mumaw is ca- 
pable of forcefulness and intensity. 


Iva Kitehell 


Iva Kitchell is a dance humorist in 
intention, a technician in execution and 
a lightweight in performance. Her mim- 
icry of ballerinas, chorus girls and mod- 
ernists would fit into any smart East 


Side night club without any trouble. A 
total evening of it in the starched pre- 
cincts of Carnegie Hall, however, wears 
thin. Miss Kitchell’s Carnegie audience, 
incidentally, was a match for the delirious 
devotees of the artists whom she so deftly 
burlesques. Taking her takeoffs so earn- 
estly and enthusiastically, the cash cus- 
tomers could have substituted for a 
theatreful of balletomanes on opening 


night. 


Who’s Who 


Otto Hess, who has been a pro- 
fessional photographer for twelve 
years, specializes in camerawork in 
the entertainment field. 

AnpDREW N. McLecian, Canadas 
first television journalist. writes a 
weekly television column in Radio- 
Vision and is author of The Future 
of Television and Television Out- 
look in Canada. 

Puiuip K. ScHever. film critic of 
the Los Angeles Times. has con- 
tributed to Colliers and other na- 
tional magazines. 

BERNARD SOBEL, an authority on 
the theatre, has written for Theatre 
Arts and The Saturday Review of 
Literature, and has published sev- 
eral books. 

WaLTerR TERRY, whose new book 
Contemporary American Dancers 
will be published by A. S. Barnes 
and Co., contributes a monthly arti- 
cle to Dance. 


NALUTE THE 
DANCE WORLD 


On the occasion of the Holiday Season we at Capezio 
take this means to salute the dance world, our world. We 
extend our sincere greetings to our many friends and 
customers. We wish to thank them for their patronage 
during the year now drawing to a close and hope that 
they will continue to favor us with their patronage in 
the New Year. 


1946 has not been an easy year for us, or anybody 
else. Although we have tried our best to fulfill all the 
wishes of our customers, it has not always been 
possible to do so for reasons beyond our control. 


| We are now going through a period of reconversion 
| during which there still may remain a kink or two to 

be ironed out. Very soon, we will be able to serve 
| you as efficiently as we like to. The prospects are 
| bright for the future. Let us make the best of it. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST DANCERS 
WEAR CAPEZIO FOOTWEAR 


YOU, T00, SHOULD PLAN TO WEAR IT. 


Write Dept. D 147 for free catalogue 


1612 Broedwey ot 


Write Your Dance With Ease and Accuracy — Use D A N S S oO R E 


Tne Quick, Simple, Modern Way — "To dancers what music paper is to musicians” 
Trial package $1 — Specify Ballet, Interpretative, Tap, or Ballroom Style. 
Samoles on -eaquest THE DANSCORE CO. 5617 Hollywood Bivd.. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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5”? under direction of BORIS and IVAN NOVIKOFF 
OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 


Classes Forming for Children, Adults, Beginners and Professionals 


Ballet Character * Adagio Interpretive Variations 
1425 Broadway, Entrance eounes Opera Studio 15, NEW — — PE 6-2634 or LO 5-0864 
| Spring St., Seattle, Wash. — EL 2 
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Right: Helen Hayes dances with Louis Jean Heydt 
in a scene of her new comedy, “Happy 
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Right: Katherine Dunham and Van Aikens dance 


the exotic L'Ag'ya in Miss Dunham's "Bal Negre.” 
Fred Fehl 


f 
Left: Roberto and Alicia, popular and exotic Flamenco dancing team, seen in 
a featured spot in the floor show at the Cotillion Room of the Hotel Pierre. 
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by EZRA GOODMAN 


afterthoughts on Katherine Dunham’s Bal Negre: 
slumming, theatrically speaking, on Park Avenue 


ATHERINE DuNHAMS Bal Negre is gone by now 
and probably forgotten, and it is probably in poor 
critical taste to make an issue of it, particularly in view 


of the fact that the show played to capacity houses at the 
Belasco Theatre in New York, and was heartily commended 
by most of the so-called dance critics of the daily press. This, 
then, is a minority report, with a few paragraphs devoted to 
the pertinent subject of Bal Negre’s treatment of a minority 
culture. 

I hate to say this in a publication devoted to the dance, 
but Miss Dunham is, first of all, an inferior dancer. She 
does about everything on the stage except dance. She plays 
up her sex appeal, she stresses colorful costumes and settings, 
and she goes in for a good deal of noise and hocus-pocus. 
This blinds most onlookers to the fact that she is not really 
dancing, not using her body in a vital, creative pattern of 
movements. Stripped of all the gaudy investiture of her 
production, and set against a neutral background, Miss Dun- 
ham’s deplorable lack of dance would quickly enough be- 
come apparent. 


Choreography at the Copacabana 


This, in itself, would be a sufficiently grievous indictment 
of someone whose fame as a distinguished dancer is taken 
for granted. However, I have a more serious criticism to 
make and that is that I feel that Miss Dunham is exploiting 
the ethnic of a people in terms of cheap theatricalism. The 
last time I ran across one of Miss Dunham’s endeavors was 
at the Copacabana nightclub in Manhattan. The show she 
had staged at this plush gin mill seemed quite in keeping with 
its surroundings. However, in the guise of a full evening's 
effort on the stage of a legitimate theatre, the presentation’s 
shortcomings became all too obvious. 

Miss Dunham is noted for her alleged “ethnic” approach to 
the dance. She has written articles and a book on the subject. 
She is the head of a school which postulates such a theory of 
the dance, namely to foster the choreographic arts of the 
minority races of the West Indies. In that capacity, she has 
an obligation to her public not only as a dancer but also as 
the custodian of a minority people’s folkways. In a world 
troubled by suspicion, ignorance and intolerance, her role as a 
dancer-sociologist could constitute her a true ambassador of 
the arts. 

Instead. Miss Dunham has seen fit to make a flamboyant 
spectacle of her subject matter, to dish up an ethnic without 
ethic, to turn her material into voodoo-jungle frenzies in 
Hollywood’s best Technicolor tradition. The gap between 
Miss Dunham and such truer practitioners of “primitive” 
dancing as Pearl Primus and Talley Beatty is a revealing one. 
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Miss Dunham may have all the publicity, but she has little 
of the austerely honest devotion to her art that her less well- 
known confreres have. 


Park Avenue 


Still in a minority-report mood, | wish to add that Park 
Avenue, the Nunnally Johnson-George S. Kaufman-Ira Gersh- 
win-Arthur Schwartz jape at the Shubert Theatre found me 
an amused aisle-seater in spite of the fact that the musical 
met with quite a bit of critical disfavor. Although the plot 
of Park Avenue, which has to do with the more humorous 
aspects of divorce, is spun out to a transparent thinness that 
often becomes wearisome, it has more than the average musi- 
cal’s deft dialogue, sprightly stepping and pungent perform- 
ance. Helen Tamiris has staged a number of dances that 
are gay, glittering and in the wittily inconsequential mood 
of the evening, especially her choreographic embellishment 
of Sweet Nevada and Land of Opportunitee. To one observer, 
at least, it seems as if much of the modern dance is destined 
to find its most effective showcase behind Broadway’s musical 
comedy footlights. Can it be that the musical comedy is a 
greater art than it is customarily considered to be, or that 
the modern dance is a lesser art than its devotees think it is? 

In George Kelly’s The Fatal Weakness, Ina Claire plays a 
character known as Mrs. Espenshade. This name so intrigued 
me that I spent most of my time during the first act at the 
Royale Theatre trying to guess how the name was spelled 
until | could check my Playbill at intermission. The rest of 
the time, during the first act, I spent appraising Donald 
Oenslager’s set for the show, and remarking its similarity 
to the gay sets Mr. Oenslager had devised for Park Avenue. 
Since, unlike in Park Avenue, there was no dancing in The 
Fatal Weakness, | did not feel it incumbent upon me to sit 
through the second act, which I spent an appreciable distance 
away from the Royale Theatre. 

I enjoyed all of the first three plays put on by the new 
American Repertory Theatre, Henry VJ/1l, What Every 
Woman Knows and John Gabriel Borkman. It is good to 
have a group around Broadway whose devotion to the theatre 
transcends that of the smash hit and the box-office. Although 
Henry VIII is not one of Shakespeare’s noblest efforts, it 
was nobly staged by Margaret Webster and designed by 
David Ffolkes. And old Will, even at his worst. is somewhat 
superior as a bard to, shall we savy, Maxwell Anderson. J. M. 
Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows is good, sentimental 
hokum, put together with craftsmanship and gallantly acted* 
by Richard Waring. June Duprez and Eva Le Gallienne. And, 
as for John Gabriel Borkman, Henrik Ibsen can still show 
the Lillian Hellmans a twist or two on the well-made play. 


PEOPLES 
BALLERINA 


ATRICIA BOWMAN represents all 
there is of ballet to a big chunk of 
America. To many people the word 
ballerina conjures a vision of a slender. 
pale-haired girl floating lightly on her 


PLAN NOW FOR YOUR 


toes in movie-house “prologues,” out- 
fs Spri ng Recita /s door opera spectacles and the few other 
, settings in which most of America gets 
its only flesh-and-blood entertainment. 
Being a “people’s ballerina” does not 
The picture looks brighter! We mean Patricia Bowman has danced on 
are now planning a more extensive a lower level, or brought her art 
; down,” though she has introduced some 
line of dance fabrics which will be popular elements, especially humor. 
available for your use for spring Trained by Michel Fokine, she has 
danced leading roles in several of his 
recitals. The demand for these 
+ fabrics will be great, and we are, therefore, again urging 
aa you to plan and order your material requirements as soon 


as possible. 


We invite inquiries from dancing schools on our mer- 
a chandise trimmings. Patterns and sketches are also avail- 
vd able. Our pattern circular is issued to all dancing schools 
and teachers of dancing. Send for your copy now! 


— Dance Dept. 


Associated Company 


A Division of Associated Fabtex Corporation 


Patricia Bowman poses, poised on glamorous toe. 


ballets. Fokine composed the ballet 
Tennis especially for her. Miss Bowman 
has danced in the Mordkin Ballet and 
with Ballet Theatre. 

Last year was a typical one in the 
Bowman career as a free-lance ballerina. 


Mme. AN D E R S O N - I VA N = Zz O V A Following eighteen weeks at Radio City | 


Music Hall. she appeared in Detroit. 
139 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. BALLET SCHOOL COlumbus 5-2520 | Wallineten, D. C., Piteburgh, Holly- 
wood, Dallas and St. Louis, dancing in 
movie theatres. with opera companies. 


| and in open air operas and operettas. 
When one realizes that the Music Hall 
has a seating capacity of 6,200 and plays 
SCHOOL 
“peeatogtn dy four or five shows a day, that the out- 


Professionals — Sead — Intermediate door operas play to audiences of 10,000 


Personal Attention to Children's Classes and more and that Miss Bowman has 
ene been doing this kind of dancing for over 


Pa» a decade, it is apparent that Patricia is 


141 W. 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. Circle 5-7672 
= truly the “people’s ballerina. A.B. 


1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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1650 Broadway (at Sist St.), N Y. Circle 5-9622 


DANCING WITH THE 


EXTRA MONEY 
FOR DANCE TEACHERS 


50% — 150% PROFIT can be yours on 
the following quality items every datcer 
and student must have .. . 


MIRACLE SCREW ON TAP 


For Heel and Toe (6 sizes) 
(No nail on tap can compare) 


TAP SHOES 

SANDALS (Fawn) 

BALLETS (Pleated Toe) 

PINK SATIN TOE SHOE (Reinforced Toe) 

BUNNY FUR TOE PADS 

LONDON TAP, LIP and PLAIN (Ali Sizes) 
Write now for price list. 

FIRESTONE 


DANCE SUPPLIES 
st. Marys St., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Records 


Russell TAP 


STYLED FOR THE 
STUDENT'S HOME PRACTICl” 


NON-BREAKABLE 
Waltz Clog, Buck, Military and Soft 
Shoe featuring ACCENT on RHYTHM. 
Recorded in various tempos for the 
practice of one step or a complete 
one. two or three chorus routine for 


BEGINNERS or ADVANCED students. 


Teacher's discount—write to: 
TED RUSSELL DANCE STUDIO 


75 S. MacMillan Avenue 
Ventura, Calif. 


DANCE STUDENTS 


buy this Ballet Technique Book 


Contains barre work: 57 ballet steps, with 
French terms — English definitions. Also how 
to execute each step, 34 illus. 

PRICE $2.25 plus 20¢ Mailing Cost 


CHRISTMAS SALE: 5 Ballet Routines, 
5 Acrobatic, 5 Tap, 5 Character — 
ONLY $5.00 
Send Meney Order 


GLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
189 Ne. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Tl. 


EDNA LUCILE BAUM 


BOOKS ON DANCE 
DANCE PRINTS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
IN STATIONERY. 


119 No. Clark St. 
Chicago 2, 
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Above: Jennifer Jones and Gregory Peck dance the Varsoviana in David 
O. Selznick's forthcoming productjon, "Duel in the Sun". Below: Ginger 
Rogers, as Dolly Madison, dances in Universal-international’s costume 
piece, ‘The Magnificent Doll". The scene is post-Revolutionary Virginia. 
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DANCE ROUTINES 


; BY VERONINE VESTOFF 


— DETAILED TEXTS AND MUSIC — 


cane 


AIR A DANSER—Toe Dance 24. GRAND VALSE BRILLIANTE—Classic Toe 48. RUSSIAN DANCE—Folk 

A HOLIDAY IN RUSSIA—Character Dance 25 HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE—Folk 49. RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS—Folk 

A LA VALSE—Classic Toe 26. KALEENKA—Folk 50. RUSSIAN PEASANT DANCE—Folk 

A MEXICAN FLOWER—Character 27. LA°*COQUETTE—Toe 51. RUSSIAN SWEETHEARTS—Folk 

A RUSSIAN MAID—Folk Dance 28. LA DANSEUSE—Toe 52. RUSTIC CARNIVAL—Character 
BADINERIE—Toe 29. MOMENT LYRIQUE—Toe 53. SERENADE D'AMOUR—Classic 
BELINDA POLKA—Classic Ballet 30. NA BEREGU VOLGA—Folk 54. SILVER STAR POLKA—Folk 

BON VIVANT—Eccentric 3!.. NAUGHTY GIRL POLKA—Childs 55. SLEEPING BEAUTY VALSE—Classic 
BOW AND ARROW DANCE—Classic 32. ) OBERTASS—Folk 56. SYLVIA DANCES—Simple Classic 
CAUCASIAN VEIL DANCE—Orienta! 33. PAS DE DEUX—Classic Toe 57 TAMARA—Character 

CHAMPAGNE GALLOP—Eccentric 34. PAS DE TROIS—Classic Toe 58. THE FIREFLY—Classic 

CHIN FU'S WEDDING—Character 3%. PETITE POLKA—Classic 59. THE GOLDEN DOLL—Semi-Character Dance 
CHINESE DANCE—Character 36. PIERRETTE—Classic Toe 60. THE HUNGRY DON JUAN—Character 
COLUMBINE—Classic or Toe 37. PIERROT—Advanced Character 61. THE HUSSAR—Military Solo 

DANCE OF THE MAGYARS—Folk 38 PIERROT & PIERRETTE—Classic 62. THE JOCKEY—Character 

DANCE SERPENTINE—Character 39. POET'S LOVE—Folk 63. THE MOON FAIRY—Classic Toe 
DANCE TYROLESE—Simple Folk 40. POLISH BRIDE—Character 64. THE WAY OF OLD PEKIN—Character 
ECHO OF THE BALLET—Toe 41. POLKA CAPRICE Classic Toe 65. THE WHITE PEACOCK—Interpretive 
ESMERALDA GALOP—Toe 42. POLISH MAZURKA—Folk 66. TITANIA—Classic Toe 

FASCINATION VALSE—Toe 43. POLKA MUSETTE—Couple Dance 67. TYROLIAN FOLK DANCE—Folk 
GAVOTTE “LADY BETTY''—Classic 44. POMPONETTE—Character 68. VALSE BLUETTE—Classic Toe 
GERMAN PEASANT DANCE—Polka 45. PUPPETS—Character 69. VALSE POLONAISE—Classic Toe 

GO PAK—Character 46. RENDEZVOUS—Character Solo 70 YOUNG AND OLD—Character 


PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 


47. 


RUSSIAN COUPLE DANCE—Folk 


PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 


routines 1.00 post 


* CHIN FU’'S WEDDING — I! pages of music, 7 pages of instructions 


*A HOLIDAY IN RUSSIA — 16 pages of music, 7 pages of instructions 


NO C.0.D.'S — SEND MONEY ORDER OR CHECK 


DANCE Box 446 


520 WEST 34th STREET 
: NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Dance reconstructions from beginners interpretations to the finished technique — fully 
descriptive routines — solos, groups, with complete attention to details. 


Every teacher and dance group should have this assembly of masterpieces. Folk — polka 
— interpretive — simple classic — advanced ballet. 


A SUPERBLY BALANCED COLLECTION 
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LONDON 


The autumn season at Covent Garden 
was opened by the Sadler's Wells Ballet 
in a performance of Coppelia. John Hart, 
leading classical dancer at Sadler's Wells 
before joining the R. A. F.. has rejoined 
the company. . . . Arnold Haskell has 
been appointed Director of the new Sad- 
ler's Wells Ballet School, which combines 
general education and dance training. 
... Beryl Kaye is again the leading dancer 
in the new Robert Nesbitt production, 
The Night and The Laughter... . 
Canadian-born dancers Alan and Blanche 
Lund who made a hit in the Canadian 
Navy Show are repeating their success in 
a new musical. Piccadilly Hayride. 


PARIS 


The Paris dance schools will lose one 
of their foremost celebrities when Boris 
Kniaseff leaves the French capitol, where 
he has taught such dance stars as Solange 
Schwarz, Algaroff, Yvette Chauvire and 
Roland Petit, to go to London to head an 
international ballet company. .. . At a 
gala performance at the Palais Chaillot. 
Lycette Darsonval. danseuse etiole of the 
Paris Opera, appeared with Jean Guelis 
who had just returned from America. 
Both were heartily applauded in Le 
Spectre de la Rose. . . . The Lifar con- 
troversy has not entirely died down. The 
Club de Faubourg recently devoted one 
of its dinner discussions to the Lifar ques- 
tion. A member of the Resistance warmly 
defended him, commending his devotion 
in safeguarding the reputation and ar- 
chives of the Opera during the oceupa- 
tion, and the dinner split into two equally 
and unusually violent parts for and 
against him. . . . The UNESCO plans a 
three-week cultural season in Paris in 
which the ballet is to play an important 
part. with the Royal Opera of Stockholm. 
the Athens Ballet. Martha Graham, and 
Jose Torres scheduled. 


CANADA 


Arriving in Halifax, the Jooss Ballet 
gave performances through eastern Can- 
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ada, which although an artistic success. 
did not prove to be one at the box-oflice. 
. Ballet for America hit new records 
in lack of attendance when it opened its 
tour in Canada, before it folded with 
something like $75,000 on the wrong side 
of the ledger. . . . Grant Mouradoffs 
Foxhole Ballet. the first ballet company 
to penetrate into Canada's maritime prov- 
inces, enjoyed an enthusiastic reception. 
... The Order of Good Times, a young 
nationalistic group of Montreal, is spon- 
soring folk dance festivals and wider in- 
striction in Canadian folk dancing. 


CHICAGO 


Roia Curie is dancing the ballerina 
role in Follow the Girls. At the opening. 
Florence Aynes substituted for Miss Curie 
who was out with an ankle injury. .. . 
The Renaissance Society of the University 
of Chicago opened its dance series with 
a talk by choreographer Ruth Page on 
the creating of a ballet. . . . The new 
Prince Igor Restaurant, with decor by 
Raymond Breinin who did settings for 
Undertow, features dance routines by 
Vera Mirova. . . . Inez Clavijo and her 
dancers have set out for a tour of night- 
clubs with a repertoire of ballets. 


HOLLYWOOD 


The Fred Astaire Dance Studios Cor- 
poration, with Fred Astaire as president, 
has been formed by picture executive 
Charles L. Casanave, who will be vice- 
president and general manager. The first 
studio will be located on Park Avenue 
with other studios to be established in 
the larger cities and abroad as soon as 
possible. Mr. Astaire has retired from 
the screen and will devote his entire time 
to this new project. He will personally 
train the staff of instructors for the 
studios as well as create new dance steps 
and routines for that purpose. 

Two of the Copacabana’s chorus line. 
Toni Kelly and Dee Turnell, have been 
signed by United Artists for their forth- 
coming movie Copacabana. Kaoul and 
Eva Rayes. Latin-American dance team. 


are also under contract for this pro- 
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WILLAM CHRISTENSEN 
HAROLD CHRISTENSEN 


Directors 


234 VAN NFSS AVE. - SAN FRANCISCO 2 


Bronislava 


NIJINSKA 


Hollywood Ballet Studio 


Daily Classes—G.1. Approved 


ARTHUR PRINCE STUDIOS — Lee Angeles 
855 Seuth La Brea WYeming 12333 


TATIANA CHAMIE 


From Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, formerly 
Ballet Master of Monte Carlo Opera 


School of Ballet 
LESSONS DAILY 
SPECIAL TRAINING for dancers in 
the repertoire of Russian Ballets 
200 W. 57th St., N.Y. C. Circle 7-1662 


Joseph 


Levinoff 
Ballet School 
CHILDREN’S BALLET COMPANY 


Classes Daily 
Ballet Toe Character Spanish 
Steinway Hell—ii3 W. 57th St.—Cl 63846 


ERNEST 


BELCHER 


“AMERICA’S UNIVERSITY 
OF THE DANCE” 


For Prefessionalse and Studeats 
Open the Entire Year 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
607 S. Western Av. Los Angeles, Callit. 


MABEL HORSEY'S Studios 
Tap + Toe + Ballet - Acrobatic 
Dramo + Music + Sight Reading 
Piano. Popular & Classics 


Approved GI Bill of 


‘Vee 


c: $7389 
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BALLROOM DANCE RECORDS 


BA 


ARTHUR MAHONEY THALIA MARA 


C 
ARNEGIE HALL STUDIO 819 CIRCLE 5.8636 


School of Dance Arts 
CHARACTER 


~TATIANA SEMENOVA 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


APPROVED G|! 


1697 Broadway, N. Y. STUDIO 607 


Designed for Dancing by ALBERT BUTLER, Ballroom Dance Authority 


INSTRUCTOR of the WORLD'S GREAT BALLET DANCERS 
Circle 5-7358 


This new 


record label is your guarantee of authentic rhythms and danceable music. 


One exclusive label ‘Ballroom Disc’ covers the five standard 
dances—FOXTROT, WALTZ, RUMBA, TANGO, SAMBA. 
This ends futile hunting for records suitable for teaching 
or dancing. 


Excellent musical quality in strict tempo recordings by top- 
flight orchestras. 


Four Albums are now available — Album #401 Standard 
Foxtrot Favorites — Album #402 Modern Foxtrot ‘Hits’ 
— Album #403 Waltzes — Album #404 Rumbas. 


Four records—eight sides to each Album. These Albums 
contain two slow, four medium and two fast tempo record- 
ings and are so marked. 


These records were exhibited at the Cleveland and Chicago 


Conventions. 


Each Album $4.99—Federal Tax Included. 
Express Charges Collect. 
No C.0.D.s—Send Check or Money Order. 


DANCE, Dept. SSS. ‘See 

520 W. 34 St., N. Y. I, N. Y. 
Please send me the following albums at $4.99 (Plus Express Charges). 
No. 40! No. 402 No. 403 [] No. 404 

| am enclosing ...[ ] Money Order [] Check... for $ 

Name a | 

Street and Number 


duction. .. . Marc Platt, who began his 
professional career as a dancer in the 
Ballet Russe and came to films from the 
dancing lead in Oklahoma!, has been 
cast in his first straight acting role by 
Columbia. He has been given one of the 
leads in The Swordsman, a Technicolor 
action drama which stars Larry Parks. 
.. . Valya Valentinoff, who has been 
a member of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo and has also appeared in musical 


comedies, has chosen the screen name 
of Paul Valentine and will make his film 
debut in Build My Gallows High... . 
Marjorie Knapp, twenty-one year old 
understudy to Ethel Merman in Annie 
Get Your Gun, has been signed to a 
term contract by Columbia. 


NEW YORK 


The educational program of the Amer- 
ican Theatre Wing for returned veterans 
has been expanded in the field of the 
dance. Following a conference in Wash- 
ington, professional dance studios were 
added to the Wing School under the 
same arrangements as obtain to its music 
program. Martha Graham was the first 
new faculty member to be selected under 
the broadened program. 

Maria Gambarelli, former premiere 
danseuse of the Metropolitan Opera, will 
star in Forbes Randolph’s musical com- 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO OUR OUT OF TOWN 
READERS! 


Please mail to us the 

~ name of your favor- 
ite newsstand, so 
that you may get 
your magazine regu- 
larly. Write to us 
and we shall mail 
“DANCE” to you 
monthly. 


Just clip off the at- 
tached order form 
(page 54) and mail 
it to us. You pay 
either by the month 
or the year. 


DARRELL'S KIDDIE SONGS | 


NEW: Daddy Swing Baby, Boogie Tempo — 40c 
DUO: Ach Dolieber Darling ..... — 40c 


List E 93-13 Liberty Ave., Ozone Park, N. Y. 


DUNHAM SCHOOL 


of DANCE & THEATRE 


Katherine Dunham, director 


WINTER TERM STARTS JANUARY 6. 
COMPLETE DANCE & DRAMA COURSES 


REGISTER DAILY 
APPROVED 
Dorathi Bock Pierre, Ad. Dir 


220 W. 43rd St. N. Y. C. LO 5-756! 
ory 
ES 
L. 


TAP TEACHER‘ 


OOF: THE STARS 
SCREEN 
STYLE 
Write for 
Literature 


1627 N. Cahuenga ° 
Hollywood 28, 
California 
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edy In Gay New Orleans. . . . 5. Hurok 
is planning to write.a book which is 
prospectively titled To Hell With Ballet. 
Mr. Hurok also admits having lost money 
on the Original Ballet Russe’s fall season 
at the Metropolitan and there might be 
some connection between this and the 
title of his book. . . . Lew Christensen. 
younger brother of Willam, is working 


on new choreography with the American 


Ballet which he expects to bring to the 
San Francisco Ballet for performances 
when he joins their staff.... Igor 
Schwezoff. who did the choreography 
for the City Center Opera Ballet this 
fall, will take charge of a ballet theatre 
in Rio. He expects to take with him a 
group of North American dancers and 
designers and to add to the company in 
Rie. making an inter-American group. 

.. An exhibition of Eugene Berman’s 
costumes and scenic designs for theatre 
and ballet at the Museum of Modern Art 
from January 15 to March 9 will include 
drawings for the Ballet Theatre's pro- 
duction of Giselle. 

Dr. Artur Michel. noted dance au- 
thority. died on November sixteenth. 
A contributing editor to Dance. Dr. 
Michel was writing a book on the dance 
at the time of his death. 


In Memoriam 


It is with the deepest feel- 
ing that DANCE magazine 
announces the death of 
MRS. BETTY MANNING 
on Sunday, December 29, 
1946. Mrs. Manning’s 
loss will be felt not only 
by her associates on the 
magazine but throughout 
the entire dance field. For 
the past six years, she has 
been circulation manager 
of DANCE and has truly 
enjoyed her contacts with 
the subscribers. For many 
years, Mrs. Manning ac- 
companied her late hus- 
band, Jack Manning, well- 
known dancer and dance 
teacher, on nationwide 
tours. The dance profes- 
sion has lost an under- 
standing and warm heart- 
ed admirer. Her many 
friends join with us in 
extending their deepest 
sympathy to her family. 


APARTMENT WANTED! 


I would like to have a 2, 3, 
or 4 room apartment... 
furnished or unfurnished, in 
the center part of Manhattan. 
At least one room must have 
a good light for artwork. 


Write or call: ALEX GARD 
c/o Dance Magazine’ 
520 W. 34th St. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
LO 3-2316 


BARNEY'S 


247 W. 42nd St. 


THEATRICAL FOOTWEAR 
DANCE ACCESSORIES 


Teacher's Price List Available 


Write Now!!! 


COSTUMES 
Made to Order 
fer 


DANCE 


All Other Occasions 
Cireulars FREE 
THE COSTUMER 
238 State St.. Dept. 
Schenectedy 5. N. Y. 


CLEMENT BROWNE 


Teacher of Modern 
BALLROOM DANCING 


Send for catalogue of 460 
Dance Routines 


262 W. Exchange Street 
Akron 3, Ohio 


— IRENE MAYO — 


school of dance 


offers a comprehensive training course in 
contrasting dence techniques to meet the 


requirements of Today's Theatre .. . 
ballet * modern * dance of India 
603 CARNEGIE HALL Circle 6-9699 


GEORGE 
CHAFFEE 
Ballet 


Class & Private Instruction 
Circular on Request 


146-148 W. 56th St. N. Y¥.C. WA 5-4285 
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aving 


by DANNY KAYE 


To avoid saving money, the first thing 
is to cut off all your pockets. (Or throw 
away your purse and keep your lipstick 
in your snood.) Thus you will have to 
carry your money in your hand. Which 

. will insure that you—1. spend it, 2. lose it, 
3. get it taken from you—quicker! 


Also to be avoided like crazy are piggy 
banks and sugar bowls. Keep these out of 
your home! The kiddies in particular are 
victimized by such devices, often saving 
quite a bale of moolah. Be stern even if the 
little ones cry—remember what money 
could do for them! And be sure to avoid 
budgets. It is best to draw your pay and 
walk down Main Street buying anything 
you don’t particularly hate. 


Above all, don’t buy any U. S. Savings Bonds 
—or it’s impossible not to save money! These 
gilt-edged documents pay fat interest — 
4 dollars for 3 after only 10 years! There is 
even an insidiously easy scheme called the 
Payroll Savings Plan by which you buy bonds 
automatically. Before you catch on, you have 
closets full of bonds. You may even find 
yourself embarrassed by a regular income! 
Get-gat-gittle! ~ 

AL 

/ 
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SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. narrang 
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Elastic Net. Black, Suntan and White. Dance 
Belts, Net Panties and Bras. Brilliant White 
Rhinestones and settings. Metal Spangles all 
Sizes and colors. Theatrical Eyelashes and 
other accessories. Free Folder. 


346 W. 45th St, N.Y.C. (19) Cl 64137 


DANCE STUDIO FOR SALE! 


Living quarters in California. Well 
established going business, large ball- 
room nets $800.00 a month, good 


lease. 
Full price $6,000.00 


MURRAY ROSS, Agent 
1133 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


KAMIN DANCE BOOKSHOP 


Announces: 
DANCE XMAS CARDS 
and 


BALLET GIFT NOVELTIES 


1365—é6th Avenue at 55th St.. N.Y.C., Cl 5-7955 


WANTED! 


“Dance Instructor, experienced all 
types. Large established school.” 


RUTH FREETHY 


SCHOOL OF DANCING 
16 West Cypress St. Phoenix, Arizona 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO ALL 


A. CHATILA & CO. 
1776-59th, Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


Practice Togs of Every Description 


ORIGINAL ROUTINES 


by mel! 

Novelty Tep Ballet. or Cherecter Dances 
Over 100 graded dances, clearly described | 
Send for Dance list 
MERCEDES FITZGERALD 
established since 
Box 736, Dance S520 W. St.. New Yort | NY 


ELSA GREENWOOD 


now selling her novelty numbers 
direct to teachers 


MUSIC and LYRICS 
full of ideas for your dance number 
” Clinton Avenue Newark, N. J 


Super Taps 
IN DANCE SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE 


From Broadway to Hollywood 
they are talking about that 


NEW SENSATION 
DANCING ON SUPER TAPS 


2!| models of Screw-on Taps 
Catalogue on request — Schools only 
E. B. SMITH W. L. DESNOYERS, JR. 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
1920 West 3rd Street 


Los Angeles 5, California 
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CALLING CARMEN MIRANDA 


Above and below: In Paramount's “Ladies Man", comedienne Cass Daley, with 
the assistance of comedian Eddie Bracken, does a takeoff on Carmen 
Miranda rendering a South American ditty. Directed by Billy Daniels, 


the team delivers a ee of the Latin song-and-dance stylist. 
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_ Above, left to right: The stars start off easily with the familiar 
4 “truckin" step, followed by the Suzy-Q and the 
t shag, and wind up their efforts with the Charleston. 


Claudette Colbert and Walter 


a 


Pidgeon do the Charleston, truck 


and shag in new movie 


ODAY'S jitterbugs, who have inaugurated a 


style of dancing requiring Herculean exertion, may 


not recall the mild exercise of the 
Big Apple. The dance is making its return in MGM's 
The Secret Heart. Miss Colbert and Mr. Pidgeon 


a | learned the routine after one day of rehearsal. 
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LOU WILLS 


SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS 
CLASSES DAILY 
Private by Appointment 
1658 Bway, N.Y. Room 68 CO 59782 


“ACROBATICS” 


Specialized Training 
Appointment Only 


JOE PRICE oss 


1697 Broadway Suite 302 N. Y. C. 


DANCES 


Choreographed by 


EDNA LUCILE BAUM 


Send for Catalog 
119 No. Clark St. Chicago 2, Ill. 


JUST OUT! 


PORT DE BRAS 
A Book of 10 Graded 
Exercises With Music 
for Children’s Classes 
$1.50 


Tap dances by 


ARTHUR PRINCE 


“Juke Box Josie” 

— Rhapsody in | 
humba Time” 

“Romance” 

“Corn on the Cob” 

“Tap Classique” 

“Rhymes in Rhythm” 


Complete descriptions in easy lo 
ae form now for 
teachers and students. 


Write for Booklet 


ARTHUR PRINCE STUDIO 
855 S. La Brea, Los Angeles, 36 


Approved for training of Veterans 
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YVONNE DE CARLO DANCES 


Above: Yvonne De Carlo dances the swirling, graceful Caprice Espagnole in the 
Universal-International picture “Song of Scheherazade”. Below: Miss De Carlo 
appears as Scheherazade during a scene at the St. Petersburg ballet in the same O 
film. Dancer Tilly Losch is credited with the choreography for the production. 
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NICHOLAS TSOUKALAS 


Master Teacher of 
GREEK CLASSIC BALLET, MODERN, 
CHARACTER and SPANISH DANCING 
New enlarged studios. Open all year. 
11332 Wéodward Ave., DETROIT 2, Mich. 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Character — Tap 
Information sent upon request 
Suite 500-C 
Fine Arts Bidg., 410 S. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 5, Ill. Phone: Webster 3772 . 


SWOBODA-YURIEVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 


50 West S7th St. New York cli 5-8198 


CHESTER HALE 


Personally conducts 


BALLET CLASSES 
PHONE FOR APPOINTMENT 
159 W. 56 St., N.Y.C. CO 5-4070 


VILZAK 
SHOLLAR 


BALLET 


113 W. 57th St. 


New York 19, N. Y. 


DUVAL 


BALLET THEATRE 


Title reg. 


SCHOOL 
CHILDREN & ADULTS 
INFORMATION SENT UPON 
REQUEST 
117 W. 54th St., N. Y. C. 


Circle 5-9332 


BALLET ACADEMY 


For Perfection in Ballet 


Classic Russian methods 
taught to all age groups 
by o professional feculty 


¥8-120 QUEENS BLVD + FOREST HILLS, NY 
HAVEMEYER 33-4522 
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ANGELING THE BALLET 


the history of the ballet is 
paved with deficits and dollars 


Above: Ballet angels Julius Fleischmann and Nelson A. Rockefeller. Below: Terpsichorean tycoon Ed- 
ward M. Warburg. (From "More Ballet Laughs" by Alex Gard, reprinted by permission of C. Scribner's.) 


ROM Catherine de Medici to Lucia Chase, and from Louis XIV to George 
de Cuevas the ballet has had its angels. Patrons of the arts and social climbers 
have paid for ballet as have the Czars of Russia, the kings of France, the United 
States during the days of the W.P.A., and the socialist republics of Soviet Russia. 
Rich men, following the same pattern as many Broadway theatre angels, have kicked 
in to obtain an opportunity for their girl friends to be spotlighted on the stage. 
Wealthy women have paid to make an opportunity for themselves to shine amid 
their more talented sisters. Recently money has been given to the ballet as an 
alternative to paying income tax. 3 
Whatever the reason for backing a ballet, it is never the profit motive. Ballet 


DANCE 


EDNA MCRAE | (\ 
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isn't that kind of business, and if some 
managers derive a livelihood from it, 
it is only as a by-product. The angels are 
usually hovering nearby, paying for new 
productions and making up the deficits. 
For instance, before Ballet Theatre em- 
barked for London last year, it was re- 
ported in the press that the backer of 
the company was prepared to make up 
a deficit in excess of $50,000, which would 
occur even if every seat were sold for 
every performance. Ballet is like that. 


There are several degrees of angels, 
from those whose $1,000 checks pay for 
a part of a production to those whose 
millions finance entire companies and 
build new theatres. Louis XIV and the 
Russian governments maintained every- 
thing from the schools to the theatre— 
the Russians throwing in board and room 
for the students. 

In the days of Diaghileff, contributors 
were of the type of Baron Dimitri Guns- 
bourg who donated millions of franes 
with no strings attached, or American 
Otto Kahn who was always willing to pay 
for his reputation as a connoisseur and 

patron of art. 
) The Russian ballet troupes of the last 

decade began with European financing, 
but with the American tours of these 
companies came swarms of American 
angels, headed at one time by Julius 
Fleischmann (yeast), and listing Harold 
McCormick (reapers), Bror Dahlberg 
(celotex), Elizabeth Arden and Helena 
Rubinstein (cosmetics), and a number of 
tycoons and socialites who saw their 
names in the souvenir programs for their 
money. 

Some angels have paid for the privi- 
lege of dancing themselves. Ida Rubin- 
stein, famed professional beauty, had 
Fokine, Mordkin, Nijinska and other 
dance luminaries produce works to show 
her off to fashionable Paris for two 
decades. 


Carla Bradley, with the backing of fam- 

- ily drug store profits, attempted to estab- 
) lish a company in Chicago with herself 
as first dancer. She lavished money on 
choreographers, scenery and a symphony 

2 orchestra, but was attacked in print by 
' the newspaper critics who stated broadly. 
j “Angels should not dance.” 
d 


Several husbands have angeled com- 

panies for their wives. Englishman FEd- 

; ward Jones paid for the Balanchine- 
directed Les Ballets 1933 as a gift to 
dancer-wife Tilly Losch. Prominent 
Philadelphian Philip Leidy paid for wife 
Catherine Littlefield’s Ballet. Socialite 
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DANCING MASTERS of AMERICA 


FRANKLYN OAKLEY, President LEROY H. THAYER, Secretary-Treasurer 
1644 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 


Associated Dancing Teachers of Southern California, Texas Association Teachers of Dancing, Ciub Ne. I! 
Club No. | 1403 Prospect, Apt. |, Houston 4, Texas 
50) ig ey St., Los Angeles 4, Calif. Judith T. Sproule, Pres.; Camille Long, Sec 
Marg » Sec. Dancing Masters of California, Club No. 13 
Florida Chapter No. 2 2309 23rd Ave., Oakland 6 Calif. 
P. O. Box 1312, Sanford, Florida. Lodena Edgcumbe, Pres.; Alice Zwillinger, Sec. 
C. L. Ebsen, Pres.; Marjorie C. Tepsic, Sec. Dancing Masters of North Carolina, Club No. I6 
South Texas Chapter No. 3 328 Summit Avenue, Anderson, S$. C. 
328 W. 33rd, Garden Oak, Houston 8, Texas Ellen D. Norwood, Pres.; Frances Hart, Sec. 
Florence Coleman, Pres.; Corinne Henry, Sec. Cleveland and Ohio Dancing Teachers’ Association, 
Dancing Masters of Michigan, Club No. 4 Club ~ 16 a 
9870 Highland Road, Howell, Mich. 880 Ravine Drive, Cleveland Heights {2 lo 
Virgiline Simmons, Pres.; Jane Caryl Muffat, Sec. LaRue C. Hope, Pres.; Rosette C. Bondak, Sec. 
Louisiana Ass'n of Dancing Teachers, Club No. 6 
80 Fontainebleau Drive, New Orleans 18, La. 
Marie S. Laurent, Pres.; Hazel Nuss, Sec. 
Dancing Teachers’ Club of Boston, Club No. 7 
1126 Boylston Street, Boston 15, M 
Lois Gingras, Pres.; Hazel Boone, Sec. 


Pittsburgh Chapter No. 
150 Morewood Ave., E. E. Pittsburgh 13, Pa 
Jack Bowman, Pres.: Kar! Heinrich, Sec. 


Philadelphia Chapter No. 25 


510 West 27th Street 276, Deli. 
Louis A. Crescenta, Pres.: Mildred W. Bryan, Sec. 


Washington Chapter No. 17 
1813 Vearey St.. N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
Mildred Bryan, Pres.; Haze! Richards, Sec. 
Heart of America Chapter No. I? 
Main Street Theatre ~ Kansas City, Mo. 
Myldred Lyons, Pres.; Nell Jane Rogers, Sec. 
St. Louis Dancing Teachers’ Association, Club No. 2! 


4909 Devonshire Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo. 
Minette Buchmann, Pres.: Doris Heltman, Sec. 


Teachers interested in joining the Dancing Masters of America 
write to national headquarters or to the local club secretary 


A COMPLETE BOOKLET of all our COSTUME SKETCHES 


36 pages 8'2"x1l" — OVER 300 DESIGNS 
consisting of 


ALL OUR PREVIOUS SETS OF SKETCHES plus A NEW SET. “SERIES G”” sxercues 
PATTERNS AVAILABLE FOR ALL 


Price for Booklet — 50c 
plus 6c for mailing. 
No C.O.D.'s 


WAGNER'S Inc. 


149 West 48th Street * New York 19,N. Y. 


ATTENTION PROFESSIONALS! 


Let me take your telephone calls: 
CARTER SERVICE—1323 - 6th Ave. 
PL 9-2720 - 8487 


Out contacting agents and 


studios all day? ? ? 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 
Faculty: 
Tatiana Piankova . Christine Fokine 


Todd Bolender Roland Guerard 


Guest Teacher: LEW CHRISTENSEN 
Carnegie Hall No. 839 CO. 5-9316 
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SCHOOL 


ARIZONA 


THE DANCE CENTER 
Forrest Thornburg, Director 
230 E. McDowell Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 


GERTRUDE MARY SCHWAB 
School of | 
532 No. 4th St., Tucson, Arizona 


CALIFORNIA 


ETTA MARIE CALER STUDIO OF DANCE 
Ballet—Tap—Acrobatic— Ballroom 
9049 Dicks St.. West Hollywood, L.A. 46. Cart 


MILTON HILL “Teacher of the Stars” 
Screen Style: Tap—Acrobatic—Musica! Comedy 
1627 N. Cahuenga, Hollywood 28, Cal. Phone HE 5633 


RAINBOW-ETIENNE STUDIOS OF DANCE & DRAMA 
Ballet—Tap—Choreograpnv— Drama— Placement 
1358 N. Le Brea. Hollywood 28. Calif. Hi-928! 


KARLOFF 
Toe—Tap—Acrobatic— Ballroom 
20 North Raymond Avenue, Pasadens Calif 


ILLINOIS 


BERENICE HOLMES STUDIO OF BALLET 
184 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
All Types for Teacher and Protessiena! 
159 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


JOHN PETRI BALLET SCHOOL 
Ballet—Character— Interpretative 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 


HARRIET LUNDGREN STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet—Charaecter—Tep 
5555 Sheridan Road, Chicago, iil. 


LOLA MENZELI—Schoo!l of Dancing 
Ballet Technique—Adv. Students and Teachers 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Suite 1006, Chiceao, Iii. 


INDIANA 


LA SHELLE VOCAL & DANCE STUDIOS 
Bonnie Blue Brown, Director 
1716 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 


MARION RICE STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Denishawn— Ballet—Modern—Ballroom 
350 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


LILLAFRANCES VILES SCHOOL OF DANCING 
S Werren Avenue 
Hyde Park. Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


ELAINE ARNOT SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Ballet—Tap—Bealiroom 
750 Alter Rd., Detroit, Mich. 


CAMERY MUSIC AND DANCE STUDIO 
& Pianec 
305 Reynolds Building, Jackson, Mich. 


RICARDEAU DANCE DIOS 
Ballet— Tap—Baliroo 
2019 W. Grand Biv Detroit, Mich. 
MISSOURI 


MYLDRED LYONS STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Batet—Tap—Acrobatic 
Mainstreet Theatre Building, Kenses City, Me. 


NEW YORK 


NELLIE COOK SCHOOL OF DANCING 
All types for teachers, children and adults 
1622 Broadway, Brooklyn. N. Y. Gil 2-26!2 
HOWELL'S DANCE SCHOOL 
Ballet-—Tap—Ballroom, etc. 
443—S5Sth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EVA VARADY SCHOOL OF DANCING 
All Types for All Ages. Tel., AS 8-2060 
40-03 Broadway, Long island City 3, N. Y. 
MODERN DANCE SCHOOL of the YM & YWHA 
Doris Humphrey, Director 
Lexington Ave. & 92nd St. N. Y. C. 28, AT 9-2400 
DALE H. MORATH 
Modern Dance 
63 East tith St.. New York, N. Y. 
NINA TINOVA SCHOOL OF BALLET 
Specializing in children's ballet training 
200 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
PiATOV'S STUDIOS Natalia * Sascha * 
Prof. Training: Toe—Tap—Acrobatic—Baliroom 
1405—i8th Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
BETTIE & EMMETT FIRESTONE DANCE STUDIOS 
Tel., Yon 3-9393 
St. Mary at So. Broadway—floor 3, Yonkers, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


McDONALD STUDIO OF DANCE 
Miriam McDonald, instructor 
Tap, toe, ballet, ballroom, acrobatic 
2713 Everett Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 


OHIO 
JOYCE MANNING STUDIO OF DANCING 


All types of Stage Dancing 
9716 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VERA LIEBAU INSTITUTE OF DANCE ARTS 
Tap—Ballet—Acrobatic—Baton—Ballroom 
634 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AENNCHEN’'S STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet—Tap—Ballroom— Dramatics 
7040 W. Garrett Rd.. Upper Darby. Pe 


VIRGINIA 
se SCHOOL OF DANCE 


ypes 
1318 Colley Ave., Nortolk 7, Va 


WASHINGTON, bv. C. 


PHIL HAYDEN, Studios of Protessiona! Dancing 
Tap—Bal!et—Acrobetic— Modern 
Six Depont Circle, Washington, D. C. 


WISCONSIN 
PETROFF SLABY 
Cor. of N. 28th & West Wells Sts.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


HAWAII 


MAGIC DANCE STUDIO, Victor Yankoft, Dir. 
Ballroom & Tap 
1614 Kalakane Ave., Waikiki, Honolulu, T. H. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


CHICAGO NAT'L ASS'N OF DANCING MASTERS 
20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, iil. 
Ermie Schultz, President: ‘Williem J. Ashton, Sec. 
DANCING MASTERS OF AMERICA 
1218 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6 D. C. 
Frenklyn Oakley, Pres., Leroy H. Thayer, Sec. 
N. Y. SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF DANCING 
Headaquerters, Hote! Astor, New York City 
Franklyn Oakley, Pres.: William E. Heck. Sec. 


Thomas Hart Fisher has made it pos- 
sible for wife Ruth Page to produce a 
great many of the ballets which have put 
Chicago on the ballet map. 

The late Felix Warburg’s fortune was 
tapped in 1934 when the American Ballet 
was founded by his son Edward War- 
burg and Lincoln Kirstein. Automobile 
man Scales, who has a prosperous busi- 
ness in Texas, put up some of the money 
for Ballet Highlights which gave his 
daughter Kathryn Lee an opportunity to 


display her ability. His case was unusual 
in that the company did so well financially 
he obtained his investment back. 

The most fabulous fiasco in ballet 
angeling was connected with the Ballet 
International, financed by George de 
Cuevas, who has the title of Marquis by 
birth and a slice of the Rockefeller mil- 
lions by marriage. When an advisor, 
who knew ballet business, told the Mar- 
quis that the productions he originally 
planned for Ballet International would 
cost him well over $30,000, de Cuevas was 
convinced that the figures were inflated. 
He began with the idea of sinking some 
thousands of dollars into the venture and 
ended up with from $500,000 to $800,000 
lost, not deductible from income tax as 
the company was organized on a non- 
profit basis. De Cuevas has contributed 
the most successful of Ballet Internation- 
al’s pieces to the Original Ballet Russe for 
its current season, and some say it is more 
than old ballets he is contributing. 

Another Rockefeller who became 
mixed up with the ballet was Nelson 
Rockefeller, when he helped the American 
Ballet Caravan with its good neighbor 
tour of South America. 

After the first years of hard sledding. 
the Jooss Ballet, born in Germany and 
later exiled, found a home and an angel 
in England. Mrs. Leonard Knight Elm, 
who inherited part of the Whitney for- 
tune, gives the company financial aid. 
The most substantial contribution was 


Dartington Hall, an estate in South Devon 
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which serves as a permanent base for 
the troupe. 

Many small-time angels and a few big 
ones are incorporated in a group known 
as Ballet Associates, which includes 
Countess Mercati, Elsa Schiaparelli and 
Alden Talbot in its roster. The organi- 
zation has paid for production of some 
pieces in the repertoire of Ballet Theatre 
and has currently underwritten the costs 
of the ballet Camille, which John Taras 
choreographed for the Original Ballet 
Russe. 

The most generously angeled company 
of today is Ballet Theatre. It grew out 
of the Mordkin Ballet which was started 
by Mikhail Mordkin and Rudolf Orth- 
wine and financed by Lucia Chase. Al- 
though Ballet Theatre has had other 
contributors, their contributions were 
unimportant compared to Miss Chase’s 
consistent backing. Miss Chase is said 
to have spent $2,250,000 on ballet in 
the past nine years. She is the only 
angel-dancer who has paid to make it 
possible for others to be the stars while 
she danced secondary roles and kept 
herself on the payroll at a modest salary. 

A ballet angel once said contentedly 
that the nice thing about putting your 
money into ballet is that you have noth- 


ing to show for it when it is all over. 
He had just sunk $50,000 in a small 
venture and had a few paper programs 
as souvenirs. There was none of the 
clutter that remains after most rich men’s 
hobbies—no string of polo ponies to auc- 
tion off, no bulky oil paintings or statues 
to pack away. The ballet angel can merely 
dream of how many dances can be pre- 
sented for the next million dollars. 
ANN BARZEL 
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| TAPS FUR TOE PADS 


FOOTWEAR BALLET SHOES 
6 


ACROBAT SANDALS 


FOOTLIGHT 


FABRICS 


BAUM'S WILL ASSIST 

YOU WITH YOUR 

COSTUME FABRIC 
PROBLEMS 


BALLET RIBBONS 
ELASTIC OPERA HOSE 
SEQUINS TRIMMINGS 


ACCESSORIES 


| N ATHALIE BRANITZKA formerly Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo | 
Phone PL 3-9752 CLASSES DAILY 
or CO §-3472 — 116 East 59th St.. New York City 


637 Madison Avenue 


SCHOOL OF AMERICAN BALLET 


Faculty: George Balanchine, Dorothy Bird, Gisella 


Caccialanza, Lew Christensen, Anatole Oboukhoff, Elise 
Reiman, Muriel Stuart, Pierre Viadimiroff. 


New York 22, N. Y. Plaza 5-1422 


q Wes ST. 

4 / And Always A Step Ahead SHILADELPHIA. P / 
’ 
AT For Your Dauce Needs 
5! 


GERTRUDE LIPPINCOTT 


BOOKING NOW FOR: 
SOLO CONCERTS 
MASTER CLASSES 
COMBINATION OF CLASSES 
and PROGRAMS 
WRITE: 
252 BEDFORD ST., S.E. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


clearly described routines .. . spectacu- 
lar show pieces ... wee folk dances 
.. recitatives ... complete revues ... 
lesson outlines. 
cataleg fer postage 
janet studio springfield, Ili. 


Order Your Spring Work Now 


BILLY TRUEHART 


15 YRS. SPECIALIST In MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 
and COMPLETE RECITAL IDEAS 
(Radio's Original Tap Dancer and Teacher of 
Dancing Star ANN MILLER) 

All Types Dances—Free Catalog of 


200 DISTINCTIVE ROUTINES 
Dept. D-1-47—333 N. Madison Ave. 
Hollywood, L. A. 4, Calif. 


HAWAIIAN DANCES 


Ancient and Modern 
108 East 38th Street Nw. ¥. C. LE 2-6044 


RECORDS 


A New Creation For Ballet 


Eafim Geersh Ballet School 


Barre Exercise Records 


Used By Hundreds of Schools 
Throughout The Country 


Set of two master un-breakable discs — $10 
12 inch, 4 sides, Printed Supplement 


Send Remittance to: 


E. GEERSH 


3200 Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 


*“‘America’s Finest’’ 


elva 


DANCE FOOTWEAR 
1607 Broadway, N. Y. 19 


the On y 


NOI-Z-LESS TOE SHOE 


FOR CATAL 


BEN. & SALLY 


SANCE 
o37 W. 43rd St., N.Y. C. 


DRESSING ROOM INTERVIEW 


Antony Tudor talks of Undertow, 
Proust, controlled choreography 


“Otto F. Hes: 
Antony Tudor waits to be called on stage for a performance in his own ballet, “Romeo and Juliet.” 


W 


“I got the idea for Undertow because I wanted to do a ballet about a murder. 
So I had to find a new angle, an appropriate approach. No, not an appropriate. 
but an intriguing approach, something the audience would look on as a novelty. 
There were three murders in Romeo and Juliet, but they were too Shakespearian 
to count,” he said. 

“I would say that my ballets are practically anything else but sensual. People 
who know me very well would admit that I was not a sensualist. I agree with 
them. I wouldn’t get an emotional feeling from seeing Undertow. I would react 
purely intellectually. My approach is very dry because I always want to know how 


HILE Antony Tudor was preparing to dance in Romeo and Juliet, one of 
his more restrained ballets dealing with medieval days, he answered ques- 
tions about his unrestrained choreography of modern times. 
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it was done, why a particular effect has 
been created. 

“My most sexy ballet isn't as sexy as 
Facsimile. 1 try to explore the relations 
of men and women to one another as in 
Pillar of Fire, but I don’t jump into any- 
thing feet first. I would say that the 
predominant characteristic of my chore- 
ographies was control, control of physical 
movements, of main effects. Nothing in 
my ballets is ever fully stated. 

“My next ballet will be based on 
Proust's Remembrance of Things Past. 
Of course. you can’t do Proust as a bal- 
let. but I will do Proust. It will take me 
a year to do. I will start with two or 
three of the minor characters and create 
sequences of movement for them. In the 
end there will be about an hour and a 
half of dancing. 

“Usually I don’t like to work with 
many strange people around. It makes 
me feel as if I were on display. When I 
do my choreographing, | go through all 
the movements. The other night I was 
lying on the floor listening to a record 
of a Wagner song. There were a few 
friends around. When the song finished. 
| said. “Thank God, I got a movement 
out of that.’ 

“My job as artistic director of Ballet 
Theatre is to carry out the policies set 
by an artistic committee down through 
the company. If they want to build up 
a couple of dancers over the season, I 
see that they are given the parts, but 
mainly I am a choreographer. I like do- 
ing musical comedy, but I don’t seem to 
be any good at it. As for Hollywood, it 
scares me to death. I have heard such 
frightening stories of what dance di- 
rectors can't do.” 
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FOOTWEAR FOR DANCERS 


ACROBATIC SANDALS 
TAP SHOES « TOE SHOES 
BALLET SHOES »« ACCESSORIES 


167 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRyant 9-4259 


JEAN YAZVINSKY 


Former Regisseur-General of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
Artist of Diaghileff Russian Ballet 
and Anna Pavlova Company. 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 


West 54th Street, New York 
Telephone Plaza 9-7253 


Classes for Children, Adults, Beginners. 
Advanced Special Classes for Professionals. 
Private Sessions. 

Register Daily from 10:00 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. 


BALLET @ CHARACTER e@ TAP e@ SPANISH e@ PROFESSIONALS e ADULTS e CHILDREN 


STAFF 
ANNA ISTOMINA SERGE! ISMAILOFF ANNA SCARPOVA 
MARIA TERESA ACUNA RUTH WALTON PHYLIS AVERY 


APPROVED BY G.1. BILL OF RIGHTS 


Circle 6-5935 


Write: SUNYA SHURMAN Carnegie Hall No. #43 NYC. 19 


-THE SHURMAN SCHOOL- 


DONALD SAWYER 


Ballroom And Tap Instruction 
School Approved by Dept. of Veterans Affairs, Canada 
YEAR ROUND NORMAL SCHOOL 
Write for list of Teacher’s notes 


637 Madison Avenue . Pl. 3-8639 . New York 22, N. Y. 
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COMING . . . . IN THE FEBRUARY 
SYMPOSIUM ON SCREEN DANCING 


by leading Hollywood choreo- 
graphers and dancers, including: 


JACK COLE 
GENE KELLY 


HERMES PAN 
LEROY PRINZ 
NICK CASTLE 
BILLY DANIELS 
ROBERT ALTON 


EUGENE LORING 
CHARLES O'CURRAN 


Introduction by BERNARD SOBEL 
plus 
“THE LIGHTER SIDE” 
by WALTER TERRY 


And illustrated articles about John Murray Anderson, 
Diosa Costello, Nora Kaye and Hans Richter. 


The February issue of Dance, out on ail newsstands January 25. 
For requiar delivery, fill out subscription blank below. 


DANCE 520 W. 34th Street, New York |, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription to DANCE to start 
with the —  * 


lf Dance instrécter, please check here. [] 
C) $3, | yr. ©) $5, 2 yes. () $7, 3 yrs. ( Send Bill 
Add 50c for Canada and South America, $1, foreign. - 


ADDRESS. 


STATE... 
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beets about the ballet: 
art is comfortable 


BALLET BEEF—For the benefit of those balletomanes who 
are grieved by the occasional journalistic omissions and over- 
sights in the chronicling of their favorite art form, it should 
perhaps be explained that many of these are of the ballet 
companies’ doing. Although the following notes are possibly 
of a rather clinical interest to followers of the fourth estate, 
they also have their relevance for the general reader and 
theatregoer. For example, the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
is notoriously niggardly in the dispensation of reviewers’ tickets 
to the press, and has been known to deny journalistic courtesies 
to bona fide dance reviewers on major metropolitan news- 
papers in New York. The other leading ballet companies are 
not much better in this respect, and it was largely the cut- 
throat battle between the Original Ballet Russe and the Ballet 
Theatre, resulting in half-empty houses for each, which 
prompted a more hospitable attitude towards the press this 
past season. 

The standard of public relations in the ballet field has been 
a consistently low one over the years with the exception of 
the campaigns done on the Mordkin Ballet and the Ballet 
Theatre at its inception. The Ballet Theatre and the Jooss 
Ballet had the foresight this year to retain expert theatrical 
publicists with gratifying results. One of the crimps in ballet 
publicity has been the stricture on the part of the stage- 
hands’ union against backstage photography of any kind. As 
a result, it has become impossible to obtain suitable perform 
ance or rehearsal photographs without the payment of an 
appreciable sum to stage crews. The exceptional photographs 
made by Cecil Beaton of the Ballet Theatre personnel were 
all done while the company was performing in London. During 
its stay at the Broadway Theatre in New York City, the Ballet 
Theatre was unable to allow photographers backstage, and 
the fiery manager at the Broadway has been known to threaten 
accredited reporters and cameramen with a fate worse than 
Giselle's. 


ART IS UNCOMFORTABLE—A recent visit to the worthy 
Choreographers’ Workshop at the Weidman Theatre in Man- 
hattan inspired some speculation on the subject of art vs. 
comfort. Although the Weidman Theatre is no plush cinema 
emporium, it might be helpful if the management either sold 
reserved seats to the customers or saw to it that no more 
tickets were dispensed than there are seats in the house. 
As it was, this corner stood through two hours of barefoot 
hoofing in the company of Pearl Primus and other celebrities 
in an atmosphere notable for its lack of air conditioning. 
It was all very noble and stimulating, but it helps explain, 
partially, why Grable still draws more customers than Graham 
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1947 BALLET SCENE 
DIARY AND APPOINTMENT 


CALENDAR 


No. 1 This calendar consists of fourteen indi- 


vidual pictures suitable for framing, plus 
the appointment pad for every day of 
the year, with a calendar of each month 
at the bottom 


Front cover . . . Lee Simonson’s scene 
design for Swan Lake. Back Cover .. . 
action photo of Markova and Dolin. In- 
side pages . . . twelve individual action 
scenes from: “Graduation Ball”; “Ballet 
Imperial”; “Giselle”; “Snow Maiden”; 
“Swan Lake”; “Graziana”; “Rodeo”; 
“Chopin Concerto”; “Fancy Free”; “Gala 
Performance” and “Voices of Spring”. 
Photos printed on 80 pound de luxe 
coated stock .. . sheet sizes 54%" by 7144” 
perforated across top so they can be 
easily removed for framing. 


Appointment sheets printed on a very 
durable white bond stock ... 714” by 
8%” are securely bound so they can be 
retained. These twelve pages provide 
for a daily diary or appointment record 
for the complete year. 

Price .. . 40c each . . .25c¢ on orders of 


100 or more. | 


365 DAYS OF MEMORIES! 


TEACHERS 


IMPRINT YOUR NAME! 


Both covers carry the Season's Greetings and space for your name and address. We can furnish a Rubber 
Stamp with your name and address and an Inked Stamp Pad. 
1-2" 2 line stamp . . . 80c. 1-3" 2 line stamp . . . 95c. 
3 line stamps, in both sizes, '/ additional. 
| Inked Stamp Pad .. . 28c. 


1947 RISING BALLERINA 


WALL CALENDAR 


No. 2 This calendar consists ot twelve pages 


plus front and back covers. Front cover 
carries a Christmas and New Year's greet- 
ing with space provided for your name. 
Inside pages contain monthly calendars 
and individual glamorous action shots of 
the following outstanding young dancers: 
Diana Adams, Maria Tallchief, Marjorie 
Tallchief, Muriel Bentley, Margaret 
Banks, Pauline Goddard, Bettina Rosay, 
Yvonne Chouteau, Barbara Fallis, Patri- 
cia Barker, Gertrude Tyven, Paula Lloyd 
and June Morris. Back cover... a short, 
informative biography of these ballerinas. 


Printed on 60 pound de luxe coated 
stock . . . sheet size. . 354" by 84%". 
A beautiful collectors’ item for yourself 
and an appropriate gift for your friends. 


Prices . .. 25¢ each... on orders 
of 100 or more. 


Send your order today to 


DANCE 
520 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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